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| ALSO: ITALIAN or GERMAN if you prefer | 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
834% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. ‘ 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the ‘Living Language’ Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home’ls Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 


FREE! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1958 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 
not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language” Way! 
The reason this “Living Language” method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 


for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... . but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own “Classmates”! 

You can leam by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your ‘“‘class’”’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat’’ any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get” every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 
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' P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Enclosed 


“Living Language” Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 
4 Long-Playing Records 


Course Includes 


40 Lessons Recorded Unique Companion Volumes 
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return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


to thousands of words and hear. And the Common Usage 
phrases. Records can be played ie ee provides over 16,000 
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_ WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the 
U, S. and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, 
where the surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community 
get together to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, con- 
certs, or the like. The book never overlooks the fact that some people must get 
part-time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 


It covers cj ies, towns, and farms throughout America—from New Eneg- 
land south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. 
It includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend hun- 
dreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling around the 
country. Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to explore! 


_Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the 
big New edition costs only $1.00. 


ALL ABOUT ARIZONA 
—the healthful state, where 


it's’ great fo live and vacation 


Just as a road map shows you how to reach your destination, Thomas B. 
Lesure’s big book, All About Arizona, the healthful state, leads you to 
whatever you want in this fast growing state of sun and scenic wonderlands. 


What do you want to know about Arizona? 


Where’s the best place to retire at low cost? Where are summers cool? 
Winters, sunny most of the time? Where are the best areas for a job or a 
business of your own? For a home? What must a newcomer watch out for 
when buying land . . . or a home? How high are taxes? Is it true that living 
costs are less than in the East? What about salaries schools for my 
children . . my health? 


Or do you want to tour this Grand Canyon State? What’s the best way to 
see Arizona by car (or otherwise)? What is really worth seeing along the 
roads and down interesting side roads? Or in the cities, the national parks, 
and the other four-star sights? What are those world-famous but relatively 
unknown four-star sights overshadowed by spectacular Grand Canyon? What 
is really the best way to see the Grand Canyon? The Indian reservations? The 
other Canyons? Which are the best places to eat and stay along the way? 


What are the sure ways to cut travel costs in this big state? 


Filled with facts, over a hundred thousand words in length, All About 
Arizona, the healthful state, almost brings Arizona to your door, answering 
these and a hundred other questions and giving you a richer, better picture 
of Arizona than many people have after living there for years. 

To know all you should about Arizona before you go for a home, a job, a 
business of your own, retirement in the sun, or a vacation you'll always 
remember, read All About Arizona, the healthful state. Price, only $2. 


HOW TO RETIRE ON 
REAL ESTATE PROFITS 


If you’ve been thinking about real estate investments, Harian’s big book 
“FIow to Retire on Real Estate Profits’? shows how to go about it. 

Remember, in all American history, there’s never been a better place to put 
your money than into real estate. That’s true especially now, as increased popu- 
lation and the big movement into suburbs is pushing up land values all over 
America. That’s even more true if you want a better-than-usual income, fot 
real estate can help you earn twice, even three times, as much as a “‘safe’’ stock 
could pay you (and much, much more than a savings bank would ever pay). 

“Fow to Retire on Real Estate Profits’’ reveals the hidden values in the kinds 
of property that will pay you best, whether you want a safe rental investment 
or a speculation that could send your money soaring. It strips bare the hidden 
dangers in other property. It explores practically every kind of real estate, 
helping you always to find the best places for your money. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS: 


@ What's the ONE real estate purchase that stands out above all others to 
make your income much, much bigger? 

@ What is the ONE BEST WAY to let real estate pay your way and live 

rent free in Florida or California? 

@ Do you know how to virtually guarantee your success with a motel ? (Or 
is a trailer park a still better investment for you with much less work?) 

@ If you have only a little bit of money to invest, what are the BEST ways 
to put your money into real estate? 

@ Some people call certain real estate investments the “mutual funds of real 
estate.’? What are these? Do they really pay twice as much as the ordinary 
mutual funds? : 

® Do you know how to tell what a lot is really worth? Or how to profit— 
and really profit—from fixing up an abandoned farm? Or how to find a 
property that’s worth much more than the asking price? Or how to sell 


your own home fast and at a good profit? 


Nothing you do in real estate is ever going to cost you as little as $2. Yet 
‘How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’ over and over again shows you how 
to get better-than-usual rental income and how to spot the real estate that 
could double in value—and it costs only $2. So get your copy now. 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO IN 
FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for 
whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the 
facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters 
Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you first of all, road by road, 
mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that 
longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you’ll find a real 
“paradise’’—just the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds 
of personnel managers, business men, real estate operators, state officials, 
etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you want to know about if you’re going to 
Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If you’ve 
ever wanted to run a tourist court or an orange grove, he tells you today’s 
inside story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or 
seasonal job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up an extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is 
pleasantest on a small inceme, he can help you to take life easy now. : 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—-whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a 
fraction of the money you’d spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon today. ; 


‘ 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 


A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere 
in California—at a price you can afford? 


A place to retire on a small income? 
A home in the sun, with year-around spring-like days? 


No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s big book 
California—the State That Has Everything, shows you city by city, town by 
town, road by road, everything you’ll find’in this big state. 

If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee 
you won’t miss anything worth seeing and you will welcome his long lists of 
recommended restaurants, motels and hotels, where you can stop at the price 
you want to pay. 

If you’re looking for a job or a business of your own, Californta—the State 
That Has Everything gives you the facts you want. With William Redgrave’s 
help you'll find the California that appeals to you—whole regions with just 
the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses and rentals priced 
within your means. If you’re single, you’ll find the best places to live for the 
fun and entertainment you want. If you’re a family man; you’ll find the best 
places to raise a family. If you want to retire, you’ll find the pleasantest 
places in all California to live on a small income. 


There’s so much more to this book—the facts you need if you’re thinking 
of living in a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a col- 
lege education, what you’ll pay in taxes, how best to find your own retirement 
or vacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s so much information, in fact, that you 
probably wouldn’t learn as much about California in months, even years, of 
traveling around this big state as you can learn from this one big book. Yet 
it costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 
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Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 4 King Street 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

I have enclosed $..................0scce000 (cash, check or money order) . 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund 
my money if I am not satisfied. 

CL] All About Arizona—the healthful state. $2. 

CL] California—The State That Has Everything. $2. 

] How to Retire on Real Estate Profits. $2. 

] Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

[] Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 


(| SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above ($9.00 value] 
for only $6. 


Print: Name oo cede oak cee ee ce ec ne ee 


City and (State..6 Sain. bee ann don ir 


Srerrrtrtrtrtrteetee LeeLee eee 
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TIPS 


on Touring 
BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Tips From:The Teachers 


ho should know the most 
about good driving prac- 
tices? 


Why, naturally, college teachers 


of driver education, and high school 
driver training instructors. 

Every year these men and wom- 
en teach many thousands of young- 
sters and adults how to drive safe- 
ly. Listed below are some of the 
tips they’ve found useful, as re- 
ported by the Center For Safety 
Education of New York University— 
where many of the teachers are 
trained. 


1. At least once a year, read your 
state and local traffic regulations. If 
you drive in other states, know their 
traffic rules. 

2. Take advantage of adult driv- 
ing courses if they are offered in your 
community. 

3. If you’re a beginner, talk to 
the high school driving instructor. 
Watch how he teaches. If your teen- 
ager is learning to drive, read the 
books he’s studying. 

4, Learn to spot other drivers’ 
errors, then make sure you avoid 
them. Ask someone to criticize your 
driving—there may be a fault that 
you're not aware of. 

5. Try to anticipate what the other 
driver will do. 

6. Keep your car in good mechani- 
cal condition. @ 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JANUARY 


1. Tournament:.of ROSeSs <0 cccescceces ser asadena, Cala 
1. Three Kings' Day Parade.......San Juan, Puerto Rico 
1. Haitian Independence Celebs...Port au Prince, Haiti 
1-7. Chalma Festival... .....sees.eees. Cuernavaca, Mex. eo 
All January. Nat'l Boat Show..........-London, England 
2...Orange Bowl Fireworks. «scecceecetecsecceMianml, Flas 
2. Reconquest ParadeSie<< seis tecsee slvee es sGranddd, parm 
2-5. Pro Open Golf Tourney........-Los Angeles, Calif. 
4. Perchtenlaufen Festival ; 
Badgastein, Bad Hofgastein, Salzburg, Austria 
5. Hatteras Island Christmas Celeb......Rodanthe, N.C. 
6. Starsingers Processions..........-Throughout Austria 
6. Epiphany Celebrations. «....cs~e.c.scsseetdtoeus, ULecae 
6. Feast..of the  Befana. «ic «+s sce wees) slewes shen OUIOn a eene 
6-Feb.. 10. Fasching Carnival.«.«.s<sse.eVbenna, Aucune 
7-10. State Nat'l Livestock Show.......-rPhoenix, Ariz. 
7-10. Int'l Women's Ski Races......Grindelwald, Switz. 
10.-First» Int'l Rugby Trialses..cecdees sce se DUDLINy eee 
10. Opening of Parliament Ceremonies......0slo, Norway 
11. Opening of Parliament Ceremonies.Stockholm, Sweden 
ll. St. .Goncalo, St. Christoper Celebs 
Vila Nova de Gaia, Portugal 
11. Pro Bowl? Football cn caer cc eee 0-0 NOS) ANSeCLe Ses icles 
11. Glocker und Perchten Processions 
Salzburg, Salzkammergut, Austria 
135=23:.)sNeast— of Sti. Sebas Cian ceive :6. 6 00,010 scene ULC int O meena 
15. Feast of the Black Christ....ESquipulas, Guatemala 
15-30. Three Int'l Championship Auto Races 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
1Y5=Sb. Winter -ReStivalis<cwlisie 0c cicle ole «ese Hee Caine a eine 
17. Rugby, Wales vs. England..Glamorgan, Great Britain 
17. Day of St. Anthony of Padua.....Xochimilco, Mexico 
17-18. Walker Cup Ski Races 
Tollgate-Spout Springs, Ore. 
17-18. Ski, Curling Competitions........Megeve, France 
20. Day of the Chilean Vagabond......Santiago de Chile 
20: FOSaceiras’ FOVEC « «cei cers, celery eo eleiecefenene MO Habelne > Oat ecm 
20-23. First Interstoff Fair........Frankfurt, Germany 
20-24. Pitti Palace Fashion Shows......Florence, Italy 
21=25.. state -Irap-Shooting. <2. ses « siv.c oe o NOT Aur inne 
a2.e Free, Library Travel Films. < oo cw es Ml Lele eee 
25. Grand Duchess Birthday Celebs...........Luxembourge 
24. Annual Opera Ball..............Copenhagen, Denmark 
24-26. Alacitas Faire... dscewieee cee ee Lele bags Does 
26-50. AntiqueS Forum.....eeeeeeeeee-Williamsburg, Va. 
27. Up Helly Aa'......Lerwick, Shetland, Great Britain 
2’. Vogel Gryff Festival........<.+.Basel., sWilserlend 
29=Feb.. 12. Carnival ceive sscscveecesces NICO, Prange 
$0=51.) Daditis Woekendcrdterctccmie el oimOne Ore., Eugene, Ore. 
50-Feb. 8. Green Week......eeeeeeeee-e--eBerlin, Germany 
51... Final. Int'l Rugby Trialss << .stci.s «08 is DUDE Tae 
51-Feb. 1. Mid-Winter Skeet Champs.....Pinehurst, N.C. 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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PATTERNS 


Cycles of change ieave patterns behind 
...in stone, marble, fresco. The miracle 
is you can wing across Time to the 
stirring glories of India’s Classic Age, 
mirrored at Sarnath, Konarak, Ellora... 


the majestic grandeur of the Mogul 


Era as patterned at Agra, Delhi, Jaipur. 
Let modern India be your host. 


“Send for illustrated brochures on centers of 
sculpture. Write your Travel Agent or Dept. T. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 
19 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
MURRAY HILL 8-2245 


685 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
EXBROOK 7-0066 


— 


RIGHT CONNECTIONS! 


When traveling you must have the right 
connections ... Arnold Tours has these! 


. Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 
Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily 

- Conducted European Tours from N.Y. 

. Conducted Tour Folders, U. S. A. 

. Also personal itineraries U.S.A. Lv. any day 

. South America (J; Caribbean Isiands (1); Mexico 
. Independent yaa: sof Pacific Area— 
Hawaii (1; Ja Australia (7; 
Pacifie Circle (ine, Oacuatte Australia-Japan) 
Around the World (J 
. Experts in Arranging Special Interest Tours 
For Small Private Parties 


oO 
Oo 
O 
oO 
oO 


CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY .. 


Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 79 Newbury St. 


Boston 16, Mass. 


EUROPE BOUND? 


World travelers know EUROPE @ 
IN A SUITCASE is the best 
book to read before going abroad! 
It’s jam-packed with paid-the- 


hard-way experience . . . gives 
twelve check lists to help you @ 
prepare for your trip with com- @ 
plete calm. Male or female 
learn what to take before tak- 
ing off! Profit from the hun- 
dreds of travel tips in this @ 
fact-packed book . . . they'll @ 
save you headaches, heartaches, @ 
time, money, energy! e 
Send today for the Fourth Re- @ 
vised Edition... just$!.l0ppd. @ 


Muriel W. Scudder 


: Hb 242 Abbey Road 
® 1.1 0 ppd. Manhasset, New York 
080090000800 0080000008080888208608 
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By Sea: Sailing from San Francisco 
Saturday, May 9, President Hoover 
—the all-first-class American Presi- 
dent Lines cruise vessel—will carry 
participants in a 45-day sea/air tour 
of the Orient on the first leg of an 


escorted vacation that will cover 


Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Thai- 
. Cc Cc : 


land and the Philippines for an all- 
inclusive tour price of $2,650. You'll 
need a program to tell the carriers 
on this outing as the same line’s 
President Wilson will provide trans- 
portation on the Japan-Philippines- 
Hong Kong voyage, Pan Am air- 
craft will be used to and from Hong 
Kong-Bangkok and Thai Airways, 
buses, trains and autos will take you 
sidetripping. Return flight from 
Hong Kong to any U.S. West Coast 
gate city can be made on the line of 
your choice—or you can elect for an 
optional extension to India or Indo- 
nesia, provided you're willing to 
part with some additional pelf. 

By Air: Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., 
and the Murray-Hawkinson Travel 
Service have stirred a pagan witch’s 
brew of South Sea siteseeing in their 
Pilgrimage to the Primitive, a 
slightly-less-than-one-month junket 
that leaves San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 9, returns March 4 and passes 
the intervening days meandering 
among the Maoris of New Zealand, 
sunning on some famous Sydney, 
Australia, beaches, peeking into 
primitive villages on New Guinea 
and touring many of the outstand- 
ing battlefields of World War II: 
Guadalcanal, Biak, Rabaul, Hoi- 
landia (Gen. MacArthur’s onetime 
headquarters) , Lae and Corregidor. 
You'll lose Feb. 10, thanks to the In- 
ternational Dateline, outbound, but 
gain an additional March 4 on the 
way home. Inclusive rates are 
$2,540 for tourist class flying, $2,900 
first class. 


For added: details, write TRAVEL. 


ae ne ae 


Travel with this 
congenial group 
for 85 thrilling days, 
enjoying 10 romantic 
countries...in Europe! 


INVEST ONLY 
$806! 
Your dividends? 
New friends! | 


Touring is much more fun with your 
own party! The Percival groups have 
been proving this for 8 years. (A new 
group is forming now.) 


Every exciting day is so comfortable, 
too. All arrangements are made for 
you by your Tour Companion .. . 
right down to daily details. No prob- 
lems of language, laundry, currency, 
hotel rooms or what to wear. 


And all 20 or 30 of you travel Europe 
together, in a motor coach... you 
enjoy conversation . . . see the sights 
and do your shopping together. You 
never feel lonely! 


Mr. Percival’s personal booklet tells 
you all about it .. . lists the numerous 
dates when congenial groups depart. 
Why not send for it today? You’ve 
never had a vacation like a Percival 
group-tour of Europe! The coupon 
below will bring a personal reply! 


~ Lereiwal, 


¢ ——-— 18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES! Se 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. 
183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. * 
5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif, 


Please send your tour booklet covering tours 
to Europe, Around the World and Middle 


Dept. T-12 
| 
| 

East, with a choice of 18 different itineraries | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


from 22 to 61 days with inclusive prices from 
$780 to $2655. 


Name 
Street 


\ 
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MAN, WHAT A 


BARGAIN! 


True West, Frontier Times, 
and A Gallery of Western 
Badmen for two measly 
bucks! 


We ate some loco weed, pulled off our 
bridles and are RUNNING WILD! Just to 
introduce you to our magazines, we're turning 
our heads so you can steal us blind! 


TRUE 
WEST 
is 
published 
bi-monthly 
(6 issues 
per year)— 
25c¢ per 
copy, 12 
issues for 
$3.00. 


FRONTIER 
TIMES 


RSS 
_ published 
“quarterly 
(4 issues 
per year) 
—25c per 
copy, 12 
issues for © 
$3.00. ; 


es 


TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are 
authentic magazines crammed with articles 
and photos on badmen, range wars, Indian 
fights, gold rush, ghost towns, lost mines, 
buried treasures, outlaws, trail drives, frontier 
sagas, cowboy and ranch life—they portray 


the REAL THING—they stick to the FACTS! 


Where can you buy so much of the very 
HEART of the Old West—AS IT REALLY 
WAS—for ten times the price? 


“A GALLERY OF 
WESTERN BADMEN” 


FREE! 


With Each Subscription 


This is a book of factual 
accounts and photos on 21 
famous gunslingers—Wyatt 
Earp, Billy the Kid, Wes Hardin, Jesse James, 
Wild Bill Hickok—twenty-one of them! 


SPECIAL! We're making you a ''see- 


what-we've-got"' offer of a full year's sub- 
scription to BOTH magazines for two germ- 
laden bucks—and throwing in a copy of the 
BADMEN book FREE—just to get you on the 
prod! It's our last printing on the BADMEN 
book so DO IT NOW while they last! Send 
$2.00 in bills, check or M.O. by hi-lifed giraffe 
RIGHT NOW to 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 


Box 5008-TR Austin 31, Texas 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


ROM HERE on in, Gotham’s 

Christmas spirit once more 

stands in danger of being some- 
what trampled to shreds by surging 
crowds, and a recent brief visit to 
London has once more inspired our 
urge to crusade for queues at bus 
stops. Aside from being more demo- 
cratic—or must the British have the 
edge on Americans in this?—it ac- 
tually moves traffic faster and cer- 
tainly eliminates personal battles to 
board a bus. Surely at major points, 
Manhattan bus stops, if not railed 
off and roofed in like London’s, 
could have parallel chalk lines to 
mark where the queues form. Un- 
questionably, too, it would cut 
down on the current confusion of 
crowds bunched at, on, off and away 
from the curb right into the side- 
walk shoppers who, especially at 
Yuletide, constitute formidable 
platoons. ... If you’d like to enliven 
a party at home or in your hotel, a 
call to The Music Maestros (Jud- 
son 2-4250) will get you almost 
any type of entertainment from an 
accordionist to a 50-piece orchestra 
at less-than-you'd-think prices... . 
Main feature now goes on at 8:40 
p-m. except Saturdays in 22-house 
Century Theatre chain, a sensible 
move for movie goers... . You can’t 
miss the frozen field at Rockefeller 
Center but if you'd rather avoid the 
omnipresent onlookers remember 
the Wollman Skating Rink in Cen- 
tral Park, just a few paces in from 
the 6th Ave. entrance off 59th St. ... 
Among the town’s new restaurants 
are two of special note for nostalgic 
travelers: A Bit of Bali at 242 E. 
58th St. where rijsttafel is naturally 
featured among other Indonesian 
dishes, and La Cote Basque, 5 E. 
55th St., under direction of Le 


Pavillon’s Henri Soulé, with $7.50 
prix fixe dinners stressing regional 
Spanish food—with French flair. ... 
Girls caught with their hair down 
and an important date on the mor- 
row will find two beauty salons open 
all night: Larry Mathews off Times 
Square at 701 7th Ave. by 47th St., 
and in the Great Northern Hotel 
near Carnegie Hall on 57th St.... 
Climaxing a national tour, famed 
Old Vic company opens for five- 
week engagement at Broadway 
Theatre on Dec. 9 with Twelfth 
Night, performances of Hamlet and 
Henry V also in the repertoire. ... 
A distinct touch can be given your 
Season’s Greetings if you’re posting 
them from New York—the Museum 
of Modern Art’s selection of twelve 
cards priced from five to 50 cents 
each, all in striking designs... . You 
can save money by bringing your 
birth certificate to town because 
some 200 neighborhood movie 
houses now display a Golden Age 
Club emblem which means that 
those over 60 may buy a ticket at 
approximately half-price. ... Trans- 
it Authority is installing new token 
receivers on subway turnstiles in 
hope of eliminating various meth- 
ods by which it’s being cheated out 
of $10,000 in fares each year... . 
New York City Ballet Co. launches 
its winter program Nov. 25, twirling 
through Feb. 1... . Recent surprise 
smash at an uptown movie house: 
Al Jolson in The Jazz Singer! ... 
During the annual orgy of gift-buy- 
ing and the scramble for merchan- 
dise between now and Christmas, 
we might note that there are some 
2,000 churches of every type around 
town, just in case anyone would like 
to pause and reflect on the begin- 
ning of it all. @ 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


et his Pa 


dateline .. 
BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divali 


LANS For the 350th Anniversary 

starting January | are in the 

final stages, and every day in 
1959 will offer something new and 
different and memorable. ...A 
purse of $1,000 is offered as prize in 
the Goodwill Professional Cham- 
pionship played on the Mid Ocean 
course on December 6. Spectators 
are invited to follow the tourna- 
ments. . . . Imagination in decorat- 
ing theme (and menu) gives the ad- 
ditional dining room at Fourways 
Inn an atmosphere of pleasant links 
with the past. Aptly named the 
Cutty Sark Room, it features a mod- 
el of this famous clipper ship, and 
plaid panels of Royal Stewart tar- 
tan line the walls. Ail rooms at the 
Inn are named after admirals and 
ships. ..: Recent house guest of Noel 
Coward's was Britain’s top choreog- 
rapher and ballet director, Anton 
Dolin, here to confer with his host 
on the finer points of a new ballet 
Mr. Coward plans to open in New 
York this winter. ... Both the Bank 
of Bermuda and the Bank of Butter- 
field have entered the field of elec- 
tronic bookkeeping with the in- 
stallation of National Cash Register 
Company's Post-Tronic machines, 
thus practically eliminating the pos- 
sibility of errors in posting checks. 
... Cooperative entertainment has 
been inaugurated at Elbow Beach, 
Castle Harbour and Princess ho- 
tels, with each sharing the same 
entertainment programs two 
nights a week under the manage- 
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ment of impresario Don Gibson. 
. .. More cabs will have two-way 
radio service to eliminate dead mile- 


age, and always have transportation: 


just minutes away. ... For an ideal 
Christmas gift that recurs twelve 
times a year, consider a subscription 
to the Bermudian magazine. By for- 
warding a check or money order for 
$3.50 to the magazine, East Broad- 
way, Hamilton, Bermuda, the life, 
fun and frolic of this resort island 
come to you regularly. . .. The an- 
nual Christmas cruise of the Queen 
of Bermuda leaves New York on 
December 20, arrives in Hamilton 
Harbour December 22, and returns 
on December 25. The Queen will be 
a hotel ship, with activities planned 
for every minute, and there is no in- 
crease in the regular minimum fare. 
... Although there is no snow, the 
flowers are in bloom and light wools 
are the order of the day, the holiday 
spirit pervades Bermuda. Christmas 
trees line the streets, stores are gaily 
decorated, and restaurants and ho- 
tels feature turkey, with the added 
attraction of the traditional fare, 
cassava pie... . Truly glamorous 
festivities usher in Christmas at 
the Princess, Bermuda’s only 
downtown hotel. ... Santa Claus ar- 
rives at the waterfront dock on skis 
to distribute his loaded pack to the 
children of guests of the hotel. Ey- 
eryone gathers around the egg-nog 


~ punch bowl (the junior members 


have soft pop drinks) , and nine gi- 
gantic Christmas trees gaily decked 
out in tinsel. ... Over at the Castle 
Harbour, the Sherwood Choral 
Group from Cornell University 
“sing for their supper” for the 
full holiday season. 


with | [2/4 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


— 


RUSSELS’ next annual interna-— 
tional fair will take place from _ 


April 80 to May 11, 1959. — 


For the first time there will be an — 
Atomic Section for industrial ap- 
pliances. .. . Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines chalked up 686,000 passen-— 
gers in 1957 ‘by plane, a 30% in- 
crease over 1956, plus 39,600 by 
helicopter. . 


.. The South Tower 


of Brussels’ Cathedral, St. Mi- EF 


chael and Gudula Collegiate 
Chureh, constructed around — 
1425, will be restored in the next 
five years at a cost of $600,000. 
... Some 45 new signs now point the — 
way to Waterloo’s battlefield. ..- 
Brussels is building its counterpart 


to Rockefeller Center, a 28-story ~ 
called International — 


construction 
Center Rogier. It will contain 85 


shops, offices for 2,500 people, 155 


apartments, parking space for 1,000 


cars, a 900-seat National Theatre, a a 


bus station, three restaurants, etc. 
... Two new highways are currently | 


under construction—one to the Ger- 


man border from Antwerp to Liége, 


the other into the Ardennes to Na- — 


mur. ...A new park for animals 
has been opened at St. Hubert in 
the Ardennes, containing deer, 
boars and other Ardennes wild 
animals... . This winter, many Bel- 
gian theatres will perform Ameri- 
can plays; Brussels will have Picnic 
by William Inge and The View 
from the Bridge by Arthur Miller; 
Liege is set for Rose Tattoo and 
Death of a Salesman, and Antwerp, 
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as well as the Flemish theatre in 
Brussels, are giving stage plays by 
Tennessee Williams, William Inge 
and Arthur Miller. ... The Famous 
International Musical Contest will 
again take place in May, 1959, for 
violin, and is open to all artists from 
17 to 30 years.... A Museum of the 
Walloon countries has been 
founded in Liége by Royal decree. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


. Isits By foreign tourists to 
NY copectiagen are now rising by 
about fifteen per cent per year. 

... In preparation for her exten- 
sive winter season, Norway has 
opened a comprehensive cam- 
paign for package tours, and rail- 
ways and hotels charge consider- 
ably lower prices than otherwise, 
especially in January. .. . Two- 
fifths of the non-Scandinavian hotel 
guests are now Americans. Visitors 
from Germany, Britain, France and 
Holland together make up another 
two-fifths of the total number of 
visitors. The last fifth consists of 
tourists from other European and 
overseas countries. Many Japanese 
go by SAS North Pole route and 
spend some days in Denmark on 
their way to or from Europe. ... At 
midnight sharp in Sweden all serv- 
ice of hard liquor ends, even in 
nightclubs. However, you are wel. 
come to buy wine and beer at mod- 
erate prices. ... In the Dovre moun- 
tains of Norway there are herds of 
wild musk oxen which many years 
ago were brought there from East 
Greenland. . . . Taxation on beer 
and liquor in Denmark is very 
heavy. Therefore, do not get angry 
with the owner when your bill may 
surprise you. The organization of 
hotel-proprietors and _ restaurant- 
owners is at the moment fighting 
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hard with the authorities with a 
view to have tax rates reduced... . 
There is a chance that King Olav 


of Norway may decide to take ac- 


tive part in the world-famed Hol- 
menkollen ski race this winter. 
... Several Scandinavian-Americans 
will these days receive a most wel- 
come present: a Christmas tree from 
the old country. At the warm peak 
of the summer many American tour- 
ists bought typical Scandinavian 
Christmas decorations and other 
gadgets of the season in the shops of 
the Scandinavian capitals. 
Copenhagen has a great number 
of night clubs, but only very few 
ordinary Danish restaurants have 
so far been entitled to keep open 
until 2:00 am. This will be 
changed in the new year when 35 
well-reputed restaurants—in Copen- 
hagen alone—may be open until 
5:00 a.m... . Extensions are under- 
way in the famous Bygdoy Museum 
outside Oslo, where a number of 
wonderful, original Viking ships 
are on display.... in South Sweden 
there are many beautiful medie- 
val castles and mansions, and bus 
round trips will now be arranged 
for tourists. 


dateline... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


IsITORS will have some of their 
Naz unforgettable moments 

this month during the tradi- 
tional Christmas posadas. There 
will be torchlight-and-singing pro- 
cessions winding nightly through 
almost every town, village and 
barrio in Mexico, with pinata- 
breaking by the nation’s youngsters. 
The final night is a truly moving re- 
ligious climax—and Mexicans never 
get their pocketbooks tangled up 
in their Christmases: all gift-giving 
is held off for Three Kings Day in 


- 


January. The posadas are best out- 

side the big cities. . . . Tourism is 
up nine per cent over 1957, and 
there’s now a Fund for the Guaran- 
tee and Development of Tourism, 
with initial capital of 50 million 
pesos. . . . Posada Tequisquiapan 
is a pleasant stopover if you plan 
to see the pretty little Otomi In- 
dian town of Tequisquiapan be- 
tween Mexico City and Queretaro. 
The town has opals and lukewarm 
hotsprings. The Posada has an at- 
tractive outdoor pool, enormous in- 
door baths, restful atmosphere and 
rooms at around $10.00 for two, with 
meals. . . . Floods clobbered the in- 
dustrial town of Salamanca, caused 
a true catastrophe, and brought 
help from throughout the Republic. 
In nearby San Miguel de Allende 
Mrs. Barbara Holt received a gold 
medal in gratitude for organizing 
and spearheading the Mexican and 
American relief fund for the strick- 
en area... . Still, it’s an ill wind— 
because the same floods filled dehy- 
drated Lake Chapala and raised the 
level four meters. The lake will be 
OK for years to come, now, officials 
say... . Designers did a first-rate 
job in re-doing Los Globos in 
Mexico City for the nightclub 
crowd—decor tasteful modern, 
unbeatable service, excellent 
food, floor show and good music 
that ranges from rancheros to 
progressive. . . . Tampico, major 
east-coast seaport, is now sporting 
a set of all-metal docks....In a 
month or so the Mauna Loa will 
open for hungry tourists in Cuerna- 
vaca. Imaginative, all right: tables 
to be on an island surrounded by 
water, waiters in Hawaiian outfits, 
woodcarvings and huts in the decor, 
waterfalls, and Cantonese, Japanese 
and Chinese food. If you’ve mislaid 
your grass skirt, you'll be able to 
buy one at an adjoining Hawaiian 
shop. . . . Mexico’s enjoyment of 
top U.S. actor Sidney Poitier, a cur- 
rent Oscar candidate, seemed to be 
mutual. Poitier and frau wound up 
the stay with an\Acapulco visit. . . . 
Traveltip: the “Switzerland of 
Mexico” is Lake Catemaco, about 
100 miles southeast of Vera Cruz, 
reachable by car or bus. It’s a 
large lake in a peculiar land forma- 
tion which has raised it high over 
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the surrounding steamy tropics. 
There’s a clean, inexpensive hotel, 
bottled water plant, excellent swim- 
ming, fishing, and a bit of motor- 
boating. . .. Pat Hayes did credit- 
ably in Plaza Mexico bull ring in 
the capital recently. It was the sec- 
ond time in history that an Amer- 
ican wofman has been invited to 
fight there. The other was Bette 
Ford, back in 1955. . . . Mexico’s 
first real International Film Fes- 
tival is winding up this month at 
National Auditoviumis in the capi- 
tal—-same equipnient used as at 
Venice. Next yéar’s sHould Ise a 
wingding. 
(<a 


dateline... 


MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


INAL week of Orange Bowl Fes- 

tival winds up with Silver 

Anniversary football classic 
on New Year’s Day. Other Orange 
Bowl events will include junior in- 
ternational tennis tournament Dec. 
24 and 31; outboard and _ inter- 
national power boat regattas Dec. 
26, 27, 28 and Jan. 1; collegiate 
basketball, Universities, of Miami, 
Tulane and N.Y.U. Dec. 29 and 30, 
and parade and professional sports 
car races Jan. 3 and 4. National 
Negro college football champion- 
ship will be decided at Orange 
Blossom classic in Orange Bowl 


- Dec. 13. ... Frank Sinatra, Edward 
G. Robinson, Academy Award- 
winning director Frank Capra 


winding up 40 days of movie mak- 
ing at Fontainebleau Hotel and 
other Miami Beach locations on All 
My Tomorrows, based on A Hole 
in the Head, a play about the hotel 
business. . . . Other local movie- 
making this month will be by 
Screen Gems unit headquartering 
at the Thunderbird while filming 
Man from Tailahassee for tele- 
vision, Walter Matthau starred. ... 
Miami Beach’s highest tariffs are 
in effect when the temperatures 
are lowest up north, but now Mor- 
ris Lansburgh has lined up 34 
one-night stands by stars such as 
Jerry Lewis, Victor Borge, Red 
Skelton, Maurice Chevalier and 
Frankie Laine, who will show at 
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his Deauville Hotel for free to all 
guests of Lansburgh’s six hotels. 
Kick-off is on Dec. 24, with Xavier 
Cugat and Abbe Lane headlining. 

. Lou Walters and the Ziegfeld 
Follies label which he has fran- 
chised will be featured at the 
Carillon Hotel Ciub Siam, same 
night. . . . Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, 
soprano, will be soloist with the 


University of Miami symphony or- ‘ 


chestra at concerts on Dec. 7 and 8 
at Miami Beach and Dade County 
auditoriums. ... Jose Limon and 
his Spanish dance troupe click, at 
Dade County Auditorium Dec. 6. 

. St. Michael’s Church will cele- 
brate Christmas midnight mass at 
the same auditorium. . . . Diplomat 
Hotel, which opens Dec. 12 with 
Tony Martin as star of its Cafe 
Crystal, has a ferry to take guests 
across the Inland Waterway to the 
Diplomat Country Club. Craft is 
nicknamed My Fairway Lady... . 
Fontainebleau Hotel has a land- 
lubber station-wagon to take its 
golfing guests to the Westover 
Country Club, where the hotel has 
a number of memberships for use 
by guests, although hotel has a 
driving cage on the premises, staffed 
by Pro George Astor, who has a 
new hip-sway theory for driving... . 
Recent effort to by-pass state legisla- 
ture and establish casino gambling 
in Miami area died quickly recent- 
ly, but legalized punting has re- 
turned via horse racing mutuels at 
Tropical Park, and greyhound rac- 
ing at Flagler and Hollywood dog 
tracks, as well as at jai alai frontons 
at Miami and Dania... . Drama 
majors at University of Miami 
opened the Ring Theater season 
with flashy Woman of Paris, which 
Brigitte Bardot made as a movie 
called La Parisienne, but will return 
to something more classic with 
Garcia-Lorca’s Yerma, which runs 
Dec. 11 to 21.... Howard Johnson 
label, long familiar on nation’s 


n’ the g 
TE 


highways, pops up in Nassau, the 


Bahamas, this winter on the 280- 
room 
Beach Lodge. .. . Havana will have 
no major hotel opening this winter, 
but seven to-cost a total of $83,000,- 

000 are on the drawing boards. 


More modest is the 86-room El — 


Colony, opening Dec. 15 on Cuba’s 
Isle of Pines—first luxury resort to be 
built on the island believed to have 
supplied the inspiration for Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island. . . . Tom 


Pack’s circus, augmented with a 


east of 60 Cuban entertainers 
from the Tropicana Hotel, plays 
the Coliseum Nacional in Havana 
Dec. 19-28, Its old quarters, 
Palacio de Los Sportes, has been 
torn down for a new hotel. 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 
dirs 1s the gayest Christmas sea- 


son in Paris for years, as the 
French go to the polls on De- 


cember 14 to elect the first President 


of the Fifth Republic, with General 
de Gaulle a certainty. ... The spirit 
of hope and revived prosperity is 
evident everywhere. The stores are 
packed, as are the restaurants and 
nightclubs. .. . If you want to emu- 
late the French you must go to Mid- 
night Mass on Christmas Eve, at 
Notre Dame or the Madeleine—and 
arrive early, about 10:00 p.m. to get 
a place—and then sup at a smart 
restaurant or club... 
from the social, theatrical and 
political worlds, is flocking to the 
newest, smartest after-theatre 
restaurant in town, Aux Petits 
Pavés, in the heart of St. Germain 
des Prés, right off Avenue de 
Rennes. Owned by the daughter of 
the late famed playwright, Henri 
Bernstein, the restaurant features 
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. All of Paris, 


Howard Johnson-Nassau _ 


THIS 
HARKS 
HHtETN 


WIZZ 


filet of beef baked in a tender crust, 
and smothered with chopped truf- 
fles. Recommended: a reservation 
(LITre 99-58) , a hefty wallet, and 
a sophisticated eye to recognize 
Paris celebrities. Evening dress is 
suggested for Fridays. . . . Francoise 
Sagan is wrapping up her new 
book, set in St. Germain des Prés, 
and much longer than the others. ... 
The Louvre has guided tours of 
its treasures, conducted in Eng- 
lish, every day except Tuesday 
and Sunday, from 10:30 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m... . Ten times in the 
past, the Paris Opera has announced 
an eventual appearance of Maria 
Callas, and she never kept any of 
the dates. This time it’s almost cer- 
tain that on the evening of Decem- 
ber 19 she will make one appear- 
ance at the Opera, at a charity per- 
formance. Since it’s for the social 
works of the coveted Legion of 
Honor, there’s a chance she’ll show 
up. ... Famed American art collec- 
tors have lent designs, watercolors 
and sketches from their personal 
collections by French artists from 
Clouet to Picasso for the current ex- 
hibition at the Orangerie, in the 
Tuileries, until January 2..... No 
one has mentioned the name of ac- 
tor Jean-Louis Trintignant since 
Brigitte Bardot broke her engage- 
ment to him (B.D... . Before Dis- 
tel) . Now he is back in the news as 
co-star in the new stage production 
of The Glass Menagerie. .. . Steeple- 
chase competitions will be held at 
the Auteuil Hippodrome, Decem- 
ber 7 and 14, and the French Army 
football team faces the British Army 
team in a traditional match Dec. 14, 
at the Parc des Princes stadium... . 
For a visit to the French “‘Atomic 
City” in Saclay (a suburb of 
Paris) check with Arts et Voy- 
ages, 44 Rue Saint-Lambert. 
Reservations must be made a week 
in advance for the Saturday trips. 
... Jean-Louis Barrault and Made- 
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leine Renaud make a triumphal re- 
turn to Paris, installed at last in 
their own theatre, the Palais Royal, 
with a brilliant representation of 
the risqué La Vie Parisienne... 
Speaking of Barrault, he says he 
might again start using his real first 
name, Bernard, so he too can be 
“B.B.” (like Brigitte Bardot)... . 
Old-time movie classics are shown 
every evening (except Wed.), in 
three filmings, at the Institut Péda- 
gogique, 29 rue d’Ulm. . The 
famed Cirque Médrano unveils its 
new show especially for the holi- 
day season, recommended for a 
New Year’s Eve outing. : 


dateline... 


ROME 


By Robert Deardorft 


HE DAY after Christmas the 
Ee season gets under way in 

the capital with a premiere, 
Murder in the Cathedral, by Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti. ... Zsa Zsa Gabor, 
here to*co-star with Mario Lanza in 
the quaintly titled For the First 
Time, is grabbing headlines as 
usual, leaving Edmund Purdom, 
also in town for a movie, the un- 
known celebrity of Rome. ... At 
long last the city fathers have ap- 
proved plans for building a Hilton 
Hotel on Monte Mario, needed to 
relieve the serious room shortage. 
Motorists also have something new 
to look forward to—a motel on Via 
Aurelia on the outskirts of the city, 
with swimming pool, dance floor, 
and two restaurants, one Italian, 
one American, all open by next 
summer, they hope. . . . Up north 
it’s ski time. If you’re interested in 
snow, Cortina, with its Olympic in- 
stallations of a few years back, is one 
of the best—and loveliest—places to 
head for. ... Down in Capri there’s 
also something new, a store called 


Rifferaf, Via Orlandi 50, which sells 


modern art, jewelry and souvenirs 

that are anything but riffraff. .: . 

Should you land at Genoa, take 

time out to visit the Cathedral of 

San Lorenzo, consecrated in 

1118, an impressive combination 

of Romanesque, Gothic and 
Renaissance architecture. . . . 
Creches are manger scenes, and just | 
before Christmas leading churches | 
in the capital display some im-_ 
pressively beautiful ones. This year | 
others created by Italian artists have | 
also been set up at Palazzo Braschi, 
where they’re on view until Dec. 22. | 
... The museum of Palazzo Vene- 
zia, where Mussolini had his huge | 
office, is on a new time schedule: | 
9:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. week days, to 

5:00 p.m. Sundays. ... You can hire 
scooters, too, as well as automo- 
biles, to tour the country, and— 
many people do. Talk to Viminal, - 
Via Torino 39. ... The horses are | 
racing once more at the Villa Glori | 
track. Season runs till February... ._ 
First section of the autostrada del 
sole, superhighway stretching from 
Milan to Naples, is almost ready—a | 
60-mile bit from the northern city | 
to Parma. . . . Frescoes in Rome’s | 
famous Palazzo dei Conservatori are | 
now being restored. .. . Le Grotte 

del Piccione, dim and popular 
night club at Via della Vite 37, is. 
packing them in with a new and 
very good orchestra. . . . If you” 
drive to Italy from another coun. 
try, good news. Customs formalities | 
for foreign private cars have been’ 
greatly simplified. And such tourists | 
are now exempt from the circula- 
tion tax (which has nothing to do. 
with your arteries) , get gasoline at 

reduced prices. .. . Note to the fish- 

hungry—try a new place, Giulio 

er Pesciarolo, Via della Scala 49, 
a Down East spot in the middle 

of Trastevere. Fish nets are used 

for decoration and a huge rowboat 

in the entrance filled with the 

fresh catch from Anzio—shrimp, lob- 

ster, octopus and other angry-look- 

ing specimens ‘lisplayed like flowers | 
on green ferns. Prices are moderate, | 
service good. .. . Seeing Rome fast. 
and in comfort becomes easier all. 
the time. At last count 25 different 

firms were offering bus tours of the 
city. One of them takes two days. 
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TRINIDAD 


By Bill Hitchins 


OME years ago, the Jamaican 
government was surprised to 
find that it snowed a little on 

top of one of the territory’s moun- 
tains; but if it happens again this 
year, it will be the nearest thing to 
a white Christmas for the whole 
Caribbean area. . <=, Nevertheless, 
red-cloaked carolers ‘will still pe 
singing White Christmas as they 
march from house to house in Port- 
of-Spain’s residential districts dur- 
ing the first few weeks of December. 
After singing their songs, the carol- 
ers come forward for a donation, 
usually for a religious or charitable 
organization. “Christmas” 
comes earlier in the month for in- 
habitants of the Netherlands An- 
tilles, because St. Nicholas’s Day 
is December 5, when St. Nick 
parades through the streets of 
Willemstad, Oranjestad, Kralen- 
dijk and other towns of the Dutch 
islands. ... The next day, Dec. 6, 
is Discovery Day in Haiti, when con- 
certs follow the official ceremonies 
later in the day... . This year, for 
the first time in its history, the 
calypso season will start in Decem- 
ber. Big names of the calypso world 
will be back for the season—Fran- 
cisco “Mighty Sparrow” Slinger and 
“Lord Melody” have returned from 
their adopted homes (U.S. and 
British Guiana) and are already 
tuning up their hits. Puerto 
Rico is the “land of the two Christ- 
mases”. Christmas Day is cele- 
brated on Dee. 25 as in the U.S., 
but another is celebrated on Jan- 
uary 6, or the Day of the Three 
Kings—a part of the Spanish 
heritage... . Everywhere, hotels 
and private clubs (many of which 
admit tourists) hold pre-Christmas 
balls and dances, but Christmas Day 
itself is still a family day... . On 
Dec. 29, the Netherlands Antilles 
celebrate Autonomy Day, the day 
on which the former Dutch colonies 
were granted local self-government 
by the Dutch... . On the day after 
Christmas, Boxing Day, the 
Christmas Meet of the Trinidad 
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Turf Club begins, usually the big- 
gest meet of the year....Glass-bot- 
tomed and other boats are avail- 
able for guests of the Flamingo 
Beach Club (formerly Hotel 
Zeebad), Bonaire, one of the 
Netherlands “ABC” islands. .. . 
The Jamaican government has es- 
tablished more free port shopping 
areas in the territory, especially 
along the North Coast. Notable 
among these is the new shopping 
center at Pineapple Place, Ocho 
Rios, and the shopping arcade at 
Casa Montego, Montego Bay. 


dateline ... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HENEVER the Viennese have 
W esos to celebrate they real- 

ly do it with enthusiasm. 
This year they celebrate the 275th 
birthday of the Vienna _ coftee- 
houses—an event well worth cele- 
brating, as this unique institution 
has become well-known all over the 
World) Wee Ane autumn astroll 
through the misty streets of Salz- 
burg should include a visit to the 
picturesque and melancholy old 
cemetery with its little lights and its 
beautiful wrought-iron gates and 
the towering castle above—a_ re- 
minder of long-forgotten days... . 
Ski enthusiasts will welcome the 
changes that huge caterpillars 
and hundreds of workers are 
making to the world-famous 
Kandahar race track in St. Anton 
on the Arlberg. This magnificent 
downhill run has always been so 
difficult that amateurs have hardly 
ever ventured to try it out. The new 
run will eliminate the narrowest 
and steepest parts and thus make it 
possible to try this without being a 
champion. . According to the 
100-year Calendar, whose predic- 
tions the Austrians dote on, this 
year’s winter will be long and very 


cold and January will be the most 
reliable month for a good snow- 
fall... . The Schénlaterngasse in 
Vienna’s first district is probably 
one of the most picturesque 
streets of the town—tucked away 
in its oldest part, surrounded by 
ancient houses. If you want to get 
away from the fashionable restau- 
rants one evening, the Abazia 
Stiiberl just on the bend of this lit- 
tle street will magically produce a 
cosy atmosphere, Jugoslav speciali- 
ties and a rich red wine. . . . Pleasure 
will be brought to you served on 
ice at the Vienna Stadthalle by the 
fabulous Vienna Ice Revue starting 
December 23. . . . The Mariahil- 
ferstrasse, Vienna’s most popular 
shopping street, again donned a 
thousand coloured lights to bright- 
en the Christmas shopping this sea- 
son. ... The village of Erl in the 
Tirol has just awakened from its 
26 years of Sleeping Beauty sleep — 
during which nobody even heard 
of it—but part of this time was 
spent planning a magnificent 
theatre for the once-famous pas- 
sion plays. Next year it will all be 
finished and the Passion Plays, 
which are as old as those of Ober- 
ammergau, will go on again... . 
Among the questions on a Vienna 
quiz show was this tricky one: 
Which is the most popular fountain 
in Austria? And the correct answer 
was of course: The wine fountain 
in Klosterneuburg, which pours 
clear exquisite wine during the har-_ 
vest season every year... . It is never 
too early to start booking for next 
year’s festival in Salzburg and par- 
ticularly when interesting new per- 
formances such as Die schweigsame 
Frau by Richard Strauss and a very 
little known comic opera by Haydn, 
The World on the Moon, will be on 
the schedule. .. . A new booklet en- 
titled Holiday in Austria can now be 
obtained from the Austrian State 
Tourist Dept. in New York with lots 
of valuable information. 
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COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 
_with the scenes 
you didn’t get! 


ge, London 


635 G Tower Brid 


Hi-Fi Color Views 
as good as your own most 
Beautiful Originals 


35mm 
(2 x 2) 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there’ with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and ‘‘Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.’”’ Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES a 


A NOVEL 
= EXCITING HOLIDAY 
—afloat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 
waters with one full swamp buggy day. One 
week—from $95.00. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our Ninth Year” 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. T-12. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
rook publishers i is seeking book-length manuscripts 

f all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
Biigttion to new writers. For more information, 
send for booklet TL—uzt’s free. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
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ON’T FORGET your driver's li- 

D cense if you’re heading for a 

Pacific holiday. Automobiles 

are available almost everywhere and 

new worlds are open for the do-it- 
yourself tourist to conquer. 

A survey by the Pacific Area Tray- 
el Association (PATA) reveals that 
there are plenty of cars for hire, that 
prices are reasonable and_ that 
there’s lots of room for free-wheel- 
ing travelers to see the sights on 
their own. Included in the PATA 
survey were Alaska, American Sa- 
moa, Australia, Fiji, Hawaii, Japan, 
New Caledonia, New Zealand, The 
Philippines, Singapore and Tahiti. 

All these countries have some sort 
of car rental establishments. Prices 
range from a low of $2.75-$4.50 per 
day in Australia to a high of $16.67 
per day in Japan. Usually, a small 
per-mile fee is tacked on and the 
motorist must buy his own gas and 
oil. Japan’s price, however, includes 
all but gas. 

Getting a temporary license in 
most of the countries presents no 
problem. The tourist simply pre- 
sents his home license and he’s is- 
sued—usually free of charge—one 
for the country he’s visiting. 

A wide variety of sights—natural 
and man-made—await the motorist 
throughout the Pacific. Tops in 
Fiji, for instance, is the 138-mile 
drive from Nadi Airport to Suva, 
which takes about six hours. It’s a 
long haul but the roadside scenery 
is something the tourist won’t soon 
forget—tropical rain forests, waving 
coco palms, rice paddies, sugar cane 
fields, tropical flowers and the small, 
thatch-roofed Fijian huts. 

There are many drives in Japan 
which shouldn’t be bypassed. 
Among them is a jaunt from the 


waterfalls and towering mountains 
of Nikko to placid Lake Chuzenji. 
The driver may need to have the 
view described to him by his passen- 
gers while he keeps his eyes on the: 


road—which boasts 32 hairpin: 
curves. 

Among man-made sights, a sign” 
near Hawke’s Bay on North Island, 
New Zealand, is sure to make the 
traveler slam on his brakes and. 
reach for his camera. The sign 
points the way to a small town by. 
the name of—take a deep breath— 
Taumatawhapatangihangakoa-. 
uauatamateapokaiwhenuakitana- | 
tahu, which means, “The place’ 
where Tamatea, the man with the; 
big knee who slid, climbed and swal- 
lowed mountains, known as Land-. 
ee played on his flute to his loved. 
one.” And the sign-painter cheated | 
a bi he used only 57 letters. The: 
full name has 83. 

Driving in the Pacific, as in any) 
place else, has its hazards. The mo-.- 
torist will have to watch for pigs in) 
American Samoa, sheep and cattle: 
in Australia, countless motor scoot-- 
ers and bicycles in New Caledonia,, 
Chinese funeral processions in Sing-- 
apore and groups of young people} 
playing guitars and singing in Ta-| 
hiti—in the middle of the road. In) 
Japan, the traveler must be wary of| 
pedestrians and his fellow drivers— 
especially the independent gentle- 
men in the cockpits of those small! 
three-wheeled vehicles. 

After someof the harrowing traf- 
fic conditions encountered in other; 
Pacific ‘countries, the motorist! 
should find it a relaxing experience: 
to drive in Tahiti. Nothing could be: 
less complicated—road maps are un- 
heard of. After all, Tahiti only has: 
one road. 
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PACIFIC = Do You 
CURRENCY Laugh Your 


LTHOUGH subject to free mark- 
et rates and the normal 
monetary exchange fluctua- 

tions, the chart below should give 
you a basic understanding of the 
various Pacific currencies in com- 
parison to the;Anperican dollar. 
Note, too, that some countries put 
no limit on the amount of their 
currency brough€in; while others, 
such as Japan, Permit no importa- 
tion of their money. Check on the 
latest rules, though, before you 
leave home. 


UNITS OF U. S. | LIMIT ON 
CURRENCY |EQUAL ENTRY 
£AI1 
(Australia) 2.24 None 
£F1 
(Fiji) 2.53 None 
4 
HK $100 
(Hongkong) | 17.44 None 
100 Rupiah No 
(Indonesia) 8.83 Rupiah 
1,000 Yen No 
(Japan) 2.78 Yen 
1,000 Hwan No 
(Korea) 2.00 Hwan 
100 Franc 
(Tahiti and 1.00 None 
New Caledonia) 
£NZ1 
(New Zealand) | 2.80 None 
~ 1 Peso 
(Philippines) 50 100 Pesos 
$100 Str. 
(Malaya) 32.67 $100 Str. 
NT $100 
(Taiwan) 4,05 NT $500 
100 BAHT 
(Thailand) 4.88 500 Baht 
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Greatest 
Powers 
Away? 


THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, 
“Laugh, clown, laugh.’’ Well, that 
fits me perfectly. I’d fret, worry and 
try to reason my way out of difh- 
culties—all to no avail; then I’d 
have a hunch, a something within 
that would tell me to do a certain 
thing. I’d laugh it off with a shrug. 
I knew too much, I thought, to 
heed these impressions. Well, it’s 
different now—I’ve learned to use 
this inner power and I no longer 
make the mistakes I did, because I 
do the right thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK 
will prove what 


your mind can do! 

Here is how I got started right. 
I had heard about hypnosis reveal- 
ing past lives. I began to think 
there must be some inner intelli- 
gence with which we were born. 
In fact, I often heard it said there 
was; but how could I use it, how 
could I make it work for me daily? 
That was my problem. I wanted to 


learn to direct this inner voice, 
master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 
to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide 
fraternity of progressive men and 
women, who offered to send me, 
without obligation, a free book en- 
titled The Mastery of Life. 

That book opened a new world 
to me. I advise you to write today 
and ask for your copy. It will prove 
to you what your mind can demon- 
strate. Don’t go through life laugh- 
ing your mental powers away. Use 
the coupon below or write: 


Scribe B.Q:S. 


USE THIS GIFT COUPON 


SCRIBE B.Q:S. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of The Mastery of 
Life, which I shall read as directed. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA « NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


Sete 


MANCHURI 


YRAVELERS WHO wish to see the 
entire Pacific both north and 
south of the Equator in Ones 


eee trip may now do so by | join- 
ing a convenient and time-tailor ed 


Pacific Circle tour offered jointly by 
hes ican President Lines, Matson 


Navigation ‘Company and Cant 


Empire Airways. B 
Anytime of the year is a aoe 


time to visit the Pacific, and th 


three carriers have schedules ar 


ney of 


renee so ) that a eravelen may make- 
connections for the “Pacific Circle” 
easily throughout the calendar. Pas- 
sage may be booked for the trip 
going either clockwise ‘or counter- 
clockwise. APL’s three passenger lin: 
ers—Presidents Cleveland, Hoover 
and Wilson—sail from San Fran- 
cisco and Hong Kong twice month- 
ly. There is a sailing every three 
weeks from San Francisco and Syd- 
Matson’s — Mariposa and 


=. 
led 


Monterey. And Qantas Constella- » 


tions leave Hong Kong every ‘Tues- 
day and Saturday and take off from 
Sydney every Monday and Friday. 
Here is how the “Circle” trip 
works. Say, for example, you would 
like to leave home in spring, the 
month of March. American Presi- 
dent Lines’ President Cleveland on 
Voyage 88 sails from San Francisco 
March 11 of next year and arrives 
in Hong Kong April 3. En route 
you will visit Honolulu, Yokohama, 
and Manila, spending one to two 
days in each port. After a stay in 
Hong Kong, you will fly overnight 
from that fascinating city to Syd- 
ney, Australia, on a giant Qantas 
Constellation. Three days are spent 
in Sydney before you sail (April 
15) for home on Matson’s Mariposa. 
_-En route to San Francisco you will 
call at Auckland, New Zealand, the 
Fiji Islands, Samoa and Hawaii. 
If you prefer going around the 
Pacific in a clockwise direction, 
this can easily be arranged. Say you 
want to leave next month—Janu- 
ary. The Monterey sails from San 
Francisco on her sixteenth Matson 
voyage January 11 and arrives in 
Sydney February 1, calling at Los 
Angeles, Tahiti and New Zealand 
on the way. Spend five days in Aus- 
tralia and then catch a Qantas 
plane for Hong Kong, arriving on 


the seventh. On February 15, you, 


board APL’s flagship President 
Cleveland, returning to San Fran- 
cisco via Kobe, Yokohama, and 
Honolulu, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco on March 5. 

Japan, one of the most fascinat- 
ing countries in the world, offers a 
wide diversity of sightseeing. There 
are temples and shrines, public 
buildings in modern, Western archi- 
tecture, homes in Japanese style. 
Japan’s scenery varies from rugged 
mountains, lakes and streams to 
sandy beaches, hot springs and vol- 
canoes. And, of course, you will 
want to try Japanese food—most 
popular with travelers being tem- 
pura and sukiyaki. 

In Manila, you will find that the 
Filipinos are a gay people who like 
to sing and dance. Don’t miss the 
colorful dancing and cock fighting, 
horse racing and jai alai. Take a 
drive around Manila, including 
Forbes Park residential area, the 
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PACIFIC FARES 


APL, Minimum 1st Class 
San Francisco/Hong Kong 
$ 795.00 


Hong Kong/San Francisco 
$ 745.00 


QANTAS, (Sydney/Hong Kong) 


$ 425.60 
$ 338.80 


First Class 
Tourist Class 


MATSON, Minimum 1st Class 
San Francisco/Sydney $1,050.00 


TOTAL CIRCLE PACIFIC TOUR 
TRANSPORTATION RANGES 
$2,038.80 


Escolta—Manila’s Fifth Avenue, fea- 
turing both American and Philip- 
pine merchandise—the native mar, 
kets, the Tondo section, schools and 
parks, and the Pasig River. 

Nowhere else in the world can a 
shopper find the bargains that exist 


in exciting Hong Kong. For the | 


sightseer, there is Victoria Peak 
for a bird’s-eye view of the harbor, 
Tiger Balm Gardens, the New Ter- 
ritories and a drive around Hong 
Kong Island. 

Sydney is the most cosmopolitan 
of Australia’s cities. Travelers en- 
joy shopping or browsing in Syd- 
ney’s large stores, which match in 
decor and display of merchandise 
those in big U.S. cities. For contrast 
there are the long, typically British 
arcades which are jammed with in- 
teresting little shops. Tours of the 
city are filled with interesting points 
of historical and pictorial interest. 
Sydney’s harbor is one of the world’s 
most beautiful. There is sailing, 
water surfing with boards, canoe- 
ing, swimming and sunbathing on 
white sandy beaches. Pay a visit to 
‘Taronga Zoo to see the Koala bear, 
leaping kangaroo and duck-billed 
platypus for which Australia is 
famous. Sydney’s architecture is pri- 
marily Victorian and Gothic, but 
this Old English flavor is really a 
part of the city’s charm. 

The scenic wonder of New Zea- 
land cannot be compared to any 
other place in the world. Its beauty 


ranges from tropic beaches to blue- 


white glaciers, from rolling desert 
to fern-laced forest, from thunder- 


ing waterfalls to crusted volcanoes, 


from gem-perfect lakes to steaming, — 


spouting geysers. ‘There are jungled 


rivers, snow-capped peaks and un- 


derground caves. Auckland, the 
largest city, has a number of small 
extinct volcanic cones which thrust 


upward from the green countryside. - 


Suva, port of call in Fiji, is a 
cosmopolitan crossroads of in- 


triguing contrast. It is a city of flow- | 


ered résidential districts, dignified 
sports clubs, busy modern city traf- 
fic. and shops stocked with the 
treasures of the East. Yet, a short 
drive takes you to a jungle setting 
to see native ritual dances and cere- 
monies. 


In Samoa, visit the morning mar- — 
ket where they trade tapa mats and | 


other arts and Polynesian handi- 
crafts. People of Samoa love to 
dance a ceremony of rhythm and 
precision. Peaceful is the word for 
Pago Pago, your port of call. 


The pattern of daily living in — 


Tahiti is also unhurried. Tahiti is 


a mountainous, volcanic island with | 
beautiful streams and black or white | 
coral, sandy beaches. After sunset, — 


the beat of the Tahitian hula gives | 


the island a new personality. There 
are a half-dozen night spots and a 
number of hotels in Papeete which 
offer entertainment and dancing. 
Hawaii's five main islands— 
Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, Kauai and 


Molokai—have all the requisites of | 
a tropical paradise. Their beauty > 
ranges from palm-lined beaches to. 
jagged mountains. Hawaii’s people. 


are among the friendliest in the 
world. You can choose your diver-. 


sions—swimming, basking in the 
sun, riding foamy waves on a surf-. 
board or outrigger canoe, driving 
along scenic coastlines, hunting or 
fishing, dancing, enjoying delicious 
meals or just loafing. 

Across its great expanse, the Pa- 
cific offers delight and diversity 
unequalled by any other area. With 
formation of the new Pacific Circle: 
idea, this great playground can be: 
enjoyed at your convenience—and | 
in unexcelled comfort. Make the: 
Pacific your next travel goal and| 
you'll experience the enchantment: 
of a lifetime. @ 
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Here’s Your Schedule for Circling the Pacific Area 
VIA AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES—QANTAS AIRLINES—MATSON LINES 


APL LEAVE ARRIVE LEAVE ARRIVE MATSON LEAVE ARRIVE 
Vessel Voy. SF HK  QANTASFLT. HK SYDNEY Vessel Voy. SYDNEY SF 
CLEVELAND 86 12/8 12/31_~—S« SATURDAY ‘11/3 1/4 MARIPOSA 17 1/71/25 
HOOVER 16 12/22,_—'1/14_ SATURDAY 1/2412. Ss MONTEREY 16 2/4. —S 2/22 
WILSON’ 83 1/3 1/26 SATURDAY 1/at MONTEREY 16 2/4 2/22 
CLEVELAND 87 1/24 2/14. SATURDAY —2/21.-~—Ss2/22.—s MARIPOSA 18 ~—-2/27._—S—«3/18 
HOOVER 17 2/52/28 ~—s SATURDAY —s3/14._—s3/15. Ss MONTEREY 17 3/20 ~S «4/8 
WILSON 84 -2/20_——3/13___‘ TUESDAY 3/17___3/18 MONTEREY 17. 3/20 4/8 
CLEVELAND 883/11 A/3__—s SATURDAY _4/11_—s4/12.,_—Ss MARIPOSA 194/15 5/3 
HOOVER 18 , 3/25 4/17_—~sSATURDAY _4/25_—«4/26.~—=s MONTEREY 18 5/65/24 
WILSON 85%" 4/5 4/28 SATURDAY _5/2 5/3 MONTEREY 18 5/6 5/24 ae 
CLEVELAND 89 4/26 5/17__ SATURDAY _5/23__—5/24__MARIPOSA_20 5/29/17. 
HOOVER 19 5/9 __—-6/1_~—Ss SATURDAY 6/13. ~—s6/14.-—Ss MONTEREY 19 6/1978 
WILSON 86 5/21 6/11. TUESDAY 6/16 6/17 MONTEREY 19 6/1978 
CLEVELAND 90 6/9 7/2, SATURDAY—_7/11__—7/12_—s MARIPOSA 217/15 8/2 
HOOVER 20 6/23. 7/14._—s SATURDAY 7/25. 7/26 ~~ MONTEREY 20. 8/58/23. 
WILSON 87, 7/47/27. SATURDAY _8/1 8/2 MONTEREY 20 8/5 _ 8/23 


CLEVELAND 91 7/25 8/15 SATURDAY 8/22 8/23 MARIPOSA — 22 8/28 9/16 


HOOVER 21 8/7 8/28 SATURDAY 9/12 9/13 MONTEREY 21 9/18 10/7 - 


WILSON 88 8/19 9/9 TUESDAY 9/15 9/16 | MONTEREY 21 9/18 10/7) am 
VIA MATSON LINES—QANTAS AIRLINES—AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES . 
MATSON LEAVE ARRIVE LEAVE ARRIVE APL LEAVE ARRIVE 
Vessel Voy. SF SYDNEY QANTAS FLT. SYDNEY ~~ HK Vessel Voy. HK SEs 
MARIPOSA 17 12/13 1/3 MONDAY 1/5 1/6 HOOVER 161/15 27a 
MONTEREY 16 1/11 2/1 FRIDAY 2/6 2/7___ CLEVELAND 872/15 3/5_— 
MARIPOSA 18 2/4 2/24 FRIDAY 2/27 2/28 HOOVER 17 3/1 3/18 am 
MONTEREY 17. 2/25 = 3/17.~—s*FRIDAY 3/20 3/21. CLEVELAND 88 4/4 4/22 
MARIPOSA 19 3/22. 4/12. += MONDAY 4/13 4/14. HOOVER 18. 4/18. 75/5 
MARIPOSA 20 5/6 5/26 FRIDAY 5/29 5/30 HOOVER 19 6/2 6/19 a 
pate eh. ay FRIDAY 7/17 7/18. WILSON 87> 7/28) eseyie 
eae 20 7A 872 FRIDAY > 0/7 8/8 CLEVELAND 91 sytem 
MARIPOSA 22 8/5 8/25 FRIDAY 8/28 8/29 WILSON 88 9/10 9/28 
MONTEREY 21 8/26 9/15 FRIDAY 9/18 9/19 CLEVELAND 92 10/1 10/19 
MARIPOSA 23 9/23. 10/13 FRIDAY 10/16 10/17. WILSON... 89 10/26. = aya 


—= 
Se) 
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BY MARGARET McEACHERN 


ITH THE Pacific area giving 

every indication of soon 

walking away with the pop- 
ularity contest among tourist spots, 
the Philippines is ready and wait- 
ing for the greatest influx of visitors 
in its history. It’s waiting with a 
friendly spirit, good accommoda- 
tions, fine food, rewarding scenery 
and a variety of attractions that 
range from fast-moving jai alai 
games and Igorotes to moth orchids 


_and Moro pearl fishing. 


Despite the world prominence 
that the Philippines experienced 
during World War II—who can for- 
get Corregidor and Bataan?—many 
prospective tourists are vague about 
its location, its history and its cur- 
rent status. 

The Republic of the Philippines 
lies about 500 miles off the south- 
east coast of Asia, a little above the 
Equator. It consists of a chain of 
islands stretching almost a thousand 
miles north to south. There are 
7,100 islands and islets with more 
than 4,000 unnamed and 1,195 in- 
habited. Its land area is 114,830 
square miles—a little larger than 
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Great Britain and Ireland, or about 


three times as large as Cuba. About 
100 miles to the north is Formosa. 
To the west and north is the China 
Sea; to the east, the Pacific Ocean; 
and to the south the Celebes Sea and 
the waters of Borneo. 

The Philippine coastline stretches 
for 10,850 miles, twice as long as the 
U.S. coastline. It has 61 natural har- 
bors, twenty landlocked straits and 
hundreds of rivers, bays and lakes. 
Manila Bay, which has an area of 
770 square miles, is one of the ‘nest 
natural harbors in the worltd. 

Strategically located at the cross- 
roads of intercontinental travel, it 
serves as the meeting place for two 
American-flag carriers, Northwest 
Orient Airlines and Trans World 
Airlines which, between them, are 
offering a new round-the-world 
service. NWA flies south from 
Tokyo. 

The Philippines today has a pop- 
ulation of more than 24,000,000. 
While the atmosphere may be West- 
ern, there is a colorful melting-pot 
flavor of Malayan, Chinese, Dutch, 
British and Japanese influence. 


Discovered by Magellan in 1521, 
its history actually can be traced 
farther back. In the Thirteenth 
Century, Chinese historians  re- 
ported on cultural and trade rela- 
tions with the area. Such relations 
also existed between the area and 
Japan, India, Siam, Cambodia, 


Java, Sumatra, Borneo and the 
Malay peninsula. The Hindu influ- 


Quezon City, just outside Manila, has new university buildings, will be site of federal capital. 
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ence has left definite impressions, 
but the people as a whole are Ma- 
layan, seasoned by some 400 years of 
Spanish rule. 

Ninety percent of the Filipinos 
are Christians. Catholicism is the 
chief religion. Mohammedans and 
pagans at the time of the Spanish 
colonization, they were converted 
by missionaries who came in with 
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the first conquistadores. The Catho- 


lic University of Santo Tomas was 
established in Manila in 1611, mak- 
ing it 25 years older than Harvard. 

‘The Islands were ceded by Spain 
to the United States in 1899, and the 
English language was introduced. 
A commonwealth government was 
established in 1936, and became 
fully independent July 4, 1946. 

The Philippines has more than 70 
languages, of which nine are con- 
sidered major ones. Tagalog is the 
national tongue, but tourists have 
no language problem. “English 
Spoken Here” applies to every spot 
they are apt to visit. The Philip- 
pines is the third largest English- 
speaking country in the world. 
Manila alone has six English-lan- 
guage daily newspapers. 

The Philippines took a brutal 
beating during World War II when 
it was invaded by the Japanese. 
Manila was almost as badly battered 
as Warsaw. But today’s tourist, 
while reminded of those grim days 
by bullet-scarred ruins and by Cor- 
regidor and Bataan, is impressed 
with the new buildings, the new in- 
dustries and other signs of recovery 
in this country, the show window of 
Democracy in Asia, and the Orient’s 
only Christian nation. . 

It’s a hot-weather country. ‘Tem- 
peratures average around 80°. Hu- 
midity ranges from 65° to 98°. The 
dry season is from March to June, 
the rainy season from July to 
November. Wardrobes require light- 
weight, wrinkle-resistant and wash- 
able fabrics. Manila women are 
among the best dressed in the world, 
so visitors should not expect to get 
by in a second-best outfit. 

Entry requirements have been 
eased. You need your passport, of 
course, but U.S. citizens can get a 
temporary visitor’s visa, good up 
to 59 days, free of charge. And the 
currency exchange is a breeze com- 
pared with some of the more com- 
plicated mathematical conversions 
tourists encounter elsewhere. You 
get two pesos for every American 
dollar. 

Accommodations are good, and 
most hotels in the larger cities are 
air-conditioned. In Manila, where 
all tours begin, there are such fine 
hotels as the Manila, Bay View, 
Luneta, Shelbourne, Hotel Avenue, 
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Filipinas. A new one, the Mabuhay, 
is scheduled to open for Christmas. 
Rates start at about $7.00 single. 

You'll eat well in the Philippines. 
Rice is the staple food, but you 
have a choice of American, Span- 
ish, Filipino, Chinese and Euro- 
pean cuisines. Local beer is world- 
famous. Tuba, a native drink, is 
made from the fermented juice of 
the palm. 

Filipino cookery combines Span- 
ish flavor with Chinese influence. 
Adobo, a mixture of chicken, pork, 
beef and lots of. gartic; is popular. 
So is lumpia, a ftied-meat- -vegetable- 
shrimp dumpling. The man in the 
street likes his snack of noodles 
flavored with pork and shrimp. A 
great variety of fish is also en- 
joyed. Piéce de résistance at a town 
fiesta is lechon, or roast pig. 

If you want a taste of night life, 
you'll find it easily. Manila has a 
jai alai fronton with a swank Sky 
Room. The Manila Hotel has its 
Winter Garden. Dozens of other 
attractive spots have excellent mu- 
sical combos and good entertain- 
ment. If you want to place a bet, 
you can do it at jai alai or at the 
race track. Cockfighting is forbid- 
den by national law _on specific 
days—but otherwise, each munici- 
pality issues a license. Tourists 
aren't as enthusiastic about the 
spectacle as are the Filipinos, how- 
ever. 

Best souvenir items are embroid- 
ery, buntal hats, articles made of 
pina cloth or jusi cloth, rattan art, 
hand-woven textiles, silver filigrees, 
wood carvings, shellcraft, and excel- 
lent cigars. 

Touring in the Philippines be- 
gins in Manila, on the island of 
Luzon. There are excellent pack- 
age tours, but you can readily hire 
a guide and car and set your own 
pace. The Philippine Tourist and 
Travel Association has an efficient 
affice which lends a hand to uncer- 
tain travelers. Northwest Orient 
Airlines also helps. 

Traffic in Manila is not for the 
faint-hearted. It’s tense and _ in- 
tense. Taxis, private cars, buses, 
jeepneys and horse-drawn carriages 
make up the mass movement. Bold 
tourists take a chance on a jeep- 
ney—that odd- -looking but efficient 
vehicle concocted from _ leftover 
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wartime jeeps. Some 6,000 of them 
whip around the city. The more 
leisurely like to hire a horse and 
carriage. 

A two-and-a-half-hour tour of 
Manila covers such places as the 
ancient walled city of Intramuros; 
San Augustin Church, oldest in the 
Republic; ruins of Manila Cathe- 
dral, most beautiful church in the 


SONG OF THE ISLANDS 


Mabuhay! That’s the catchy official 
sreeting of the Philippines, Pearl of 
the Orient. An increasing number of 
tourists are learning at first hand that 
it means “welcome,” “hello,” “good- 
by.” “good health,” “good luck”— 
just about any pleasant expression 
you may have in mind. 


The hospitable Philippine people 
are proud of their Mabuhay. They 
even have an official greeting song 
with that title. It goes: 


Deutschland toasts with Prosit, 
Sweden answers Skal. 

England says “Here’s Cheerio!” 
And lifts the flowing bowl. 


Hawaii sings Aloha, 

Japan shouts Banzai, 

But out here in the Philippines 
You'll hear this cheery cry — 


We say Mabuhay, 

We say Mabuhay, 

Under our blue sky, 

When our friends sit by. 

A greeting, a farewell, 

A toast that will wear well, 

We lift our glasses and say Mabuhay! 


Lyries by James King Steele, music by Tirso Cruz 


city before the war; historic Fort 
Santiago, a national shrine and site 
of the Unknown Soldier’s memorial. 
Across the Pasig River, the tour 
covers the Escolta shopping area, 
the University of Santo ‘Tomas, 
Allied civilian internment camp 
during the last war; Malacanan 
Palace, where tourists can visit the 
gardens and the official residence 
of the President; Dewey Boulevard 
and Luneta Park. 

A delightful short trip takes visi- 
tors to Tagatay, 41 miles from 
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Manila. This is a ridge more than 


2,000 feet high which overlooks 


Taal Volcano and Lake Taal. Lake 
Taal has the smallest volcano in 


the world. Inside its crater is an-— 
other lake. The view of the lake, 
the crater, and the lake within the 


crater is something offered nowhere 


else in the world. The route to- 


Tagatay passes through rice fields, 
coconut plantations and 
haciendas. 

Many tourists also make arrange- 


ments to view Bataan and Corregi- 


dor. 


Another popular tour is to Soak i 


Baguio by plane. Known as the — 
“Philippine Wonderland,” Baguio | 


is about 5,000 feet above sea level, 


with stupendous mountain scen- 
ery. 


find gorgeous flowers, gold mines, a 


colorful native market, and Igorot — 
natives who turn out surprisingly | 
good wood carvings and hand- 
woven fabrics. It’s only an hour's 


trip by plane, but you can also 


drive there in about five hours, go- — 
ing through the Zambales Moun- 2 


tains, where the aboriginal pygmy 
Negritos live their nomadic life 
of old. . 

At Banaue, about 55 miles away, 
are the centuries-old Ifugao rice 


terraces, carved out of the sides of 
Genera- 


whole mountain ranges. 
tions of Igorot aborigines are sup- 


posed to have worked for 1,500 © 


years constructing these amazing 
structures. 

One of the most beautiful falls 
in the Philippines is Pagsanjan, 
south of Manila. Here tourists can 
have the thrilling experience of rid- 


ing bancas, or canoes, up to the — 
Falls and downstream to ‘“‘shoot the — 


rapids.” 


Thirteen airlines serve the Phi-— 
NWA, TWA and PAA | 
from the United States, and—from — 
various Pacific-Asiatic routes—Air 
France, CAT, Cathay Pacific, Ga- 
ruda, KLM, Hong Kong Airways, — 
PAL, Qantas and SAS. 
American President Lines brings — 
its vessels into Manila, and there _ 
also is freighter service for the — 


lippines: 


Swissair, 


traveler with unlimited time. 


Take your choice—but take one ov 
soon for a unique and stimulating 


vacation. 


Re gs 


% 


fruit. 


This is the favorite vacation — 
spot of the local people. Here you — 
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Twin-engine Hawaii Air Tour Service Cessnas round Diamond Head with 


BY ROR GALE 
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six passengers each for one-day tour of islands that covers nearly 1,000 miles. 


After Waimea River trip, flightseers circle tiny, volcanic Lehua near larger Niihau. 
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HAWAII 


you've made a short hop across the 
ocean again to privately-owned 
Niihau Island, forbidden to visitors. 
Here Hawaiians are still living 
much as they did in an earlier cen- 
tury—no telephones, no radios, no 
TVs. 
After circling Niihau, it’s back 
past the Na Pali (cliffs) and rib- 
boned sand beaches of Kauai for a 
landing at Lihue airport. A car 
waits to whisk you to a gigantic 
~ breakfast at Kauai Inn, then car- 
ries you to the mouth of the Waimea 
River. It’s here that the first Ha- 
waiians are believed to have landed 
from Tahiti long ago. 

Next thing you know, you’re 
boarding a motor launch which 
_ chugs up the pandanus-lined water- 
_ way toa cave curtained with trailing 
_ sword ferns. Then it’s back to the 
: porport for a take-off over rice and 
taro fields. In a few minutes you’re 
_ viewing the baby volcano of Lehua, 

an island inhabited solely by man- 


Two side trips included in all-day outing are visit, by boat up Waimea River, to Kauai grotto, 


plus three-hour limousine circuit of Hilo's highlights, including Rainbow Falls, Liliuokalani Park. 
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of-war birds and terns. Like as not 
you'll photograph them rising up 
in clouds from the half-moon crat- 
er, startled by the droning of your 
plane. 

Back to Oahu again, your pilot 
carefully covers the land area missed 
before. Crossing sun-dappled_ val- 
leys and the lilac-green shadowed 
mountain backbone of the capital 
isle, he continues over the 25-mile 
channel to Molokai Island. About 
noon he drops down to 1,000 feet 
and lets you get a look at the re- 
mote Hansen’s disease settlement 
there. Then you wing past miles of 
1,800-foot cliffs, all plumed with 
waterfalls dropping smoke-white 
into the sea. 

Next, you’re photographing Hal- 
eakala Volcano, looming above the 
one-time whaling village of Lahaina 
on Maui Island. After a short rest 
stop at Wailuku airport, you’re up 
in the clouds again—above the lush, 
tropical harbor of Hana. Soon, 
across the blue water, you sight snow- 
thatched Mauna Kea on the Big 


Island of Hawaii. Then, after pass- 
ing above nine sugar mills and acres 
of macadamia nut orchards, 420- 
foot Akaka Falls comes into view. 
Shortly afterwards, you land in 
Hilo and lunch at the delightful 
Lanai Restaurant, overlooking a 
bamboo-fringed pond. Then, well- 
fed and refreshed, you start out on 
a three-hour conducted limousine 
tour of Hilo highpoints. These in- 
clude Liliuokalani Park which is 
landscaped Japanese fashion, Rain- 
bow Falls and orchid and anthur- 
ium fields lovely enough to make 
you want to stay a week. At the 
orchid nursery you are presented an 
orchid lei, with the aloha kiss that 
goes with it. You also have a chance 
to order flowers sent at very reason- 
able cost to your friends at home. 
Back at the airport again, you 
take off for the famed Kona coast 


_of Hawaii Island. Skirting Hawaii 


National Park, your plane passes 
low over still-smoking fumeroles of 
the last Puna eruption. Sighted 
through the plane’s windows, the 
Kau desert is an eerie wasteland. 

On toward Kona, rounding the 
southern slopes of Mauna _ Loa, 
twisted ohia trees thrust fire-red 
flowers up from the gray lava. 

Above green, fertile country 
again, you view the coffee planta- 
tions of Kona and Captain Cook’s 
white-spired monument on Keala- 
kekua Bay. You continue along the 
northern flanks of Hualalai Volcano 
before heading back to Oahu about 
5:40 p.m. 

En route, the silvery pineapple 
fields of Lanai Island come into 
sight and you get a close-up of Ka- 
hoolawe, a tabu island covered with 
unexploded shells from the last war. 

Finally, you're flying into the 
flaming Hawaiian sunset to com- 
plete nearly 1,000 miles of land and 
air travel in one day. You wind up 
at the Honolulu airfield at 7:00 p.m. 
Here a limousine waits to drive you 
back to your hotel in time for a 
late swim and dinner. 

This entire flightseeing package 
costs you $75.00—no taxes, every- 
thing included. That’s less than 
thirteen cents per mile. It’s a won- 
derful new way to see the eight 
major islands of Hawaii. And the 
perfect method for picking your 
favorite isle for a contented stay. 
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Biggest boat to be built in Britain since Queen Elizabeth, Orient & Pacific Lines' Canberra will enter U. S$. West Coast-South Sea service in 1960. 


oR 150 years, from Suez to Singa- 
pore and Bristol to Bombay, 
under Polaris and beneath the 
Southern Cross, ships of+Britain’s 
“P & O” line have sailed the waters 
of the world. And early this year a 
new chapter began in P & O’s his- 
tory with creation of the Orient & 
Pacific Lines, destined to become 
the largest passenger fleet in the 
Pacific. The new service will en- 
large and expand the existing 
Orient Line, and will be augmented 
over a three-year period by ships of 
the Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. Both com- 
panies are members of the P & O 
Shipping Group. Inauguration of 
the merged service marks the first 
time that the two veteran lines have 
operated ona non-competitive basis. 
By 1960, a total of nine Orient & 
Pacific passenger liners will triangu- 
late the Pacific, linking Los Angeles 
and Vancouver to Australia, and 
Japan, Hong Kong and the Fiji 
Islands to Melanesia, Micronesia, 
Polynesia and points east. All O & P 
passenger ships now in service were 
built within the last ten years, and 
two luxury liners currently under 
construction—Canberra and Ori- 
ana—are the largest ships to be 
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built in Britain since the Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The P & O Shipping Group con- 
sists of sixteen major ship-owning 
companies and 90 other firms—most 
of the latter connected with ship 
operation, repair or marine engi- 
neering. The Group’s merchant 
fleet of 2,300,000 gross tons is the 
largest in the world and represents 
one-eighth of the shipping regis- 
tered under the United Kingdom 
flag. ‘There are presently 57 large 
passenger liners and 319 cargo 
ships. By 1961, the Group fleet will 
number about 400 ships, including 
two luxury liners of 40,000 and 
45,000 tons, to be ready for service 
in 1960, and eighteen new tankers. 

Major passenger companies of 


the P? &aO¢Croup-are? (1) = The. 


Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company, renowned for 
cruises originating in the United 
Kingdom to ports of call in the 
Caribbean, Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean and Near East, and via the 
Suez Canal to India and the Far 
East. (2) The Orient Line, which 
operates passenger ships between 
the United Kingdom and Australia 
via the Suez Canal, between Austra- 
lia and North America, occasional 


voyages between Britain and Aus- 
tralia via the Panama Canal, and 
cruises originating from both Brit- 
ain and Australia. (3) The Orient & 


Pacific Lines—the new Pacific service 


announced in January, 1958, which 
will utilize as a single operation the 


vessels, personnel and facilities of 


the P & O and The Orient Line. 

The inaugural sailing of the 
Himalaya will be made from Van- 
couver April 4, 1959, and from San 
Francisco on April 10 for Yoko- 
hama, Hong Kong and Manila, with 
intermediate stops at Los Angeles 
(Long Beach) and Honolulu. The 
Himalaya will arrive in Manila on 
May 2, then continue directly to 
London via Colombo and the Suez 
Canal, arriving May 28. Two addi- 
tional P & O ships, the Chusan and 
Arcadia, will join the Orient & Pa- 
cific Lines in 1959. The 30,000-ton 
Arcadia will be the largest commer- 
cial liner operating in the Pacific. 

In 1960, the 45,000-ton Canberra 
and the 40,000-ton Oriana plus the 
29,614-ton Iberia will be added to 
Orient & Pacific Lines. 

Thus by 1960 nine large passen- 
ger vessels will be integrated in a Pa- 
cific cruise fleet ultimately capable 
of making 24 voyages annually. @ 
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JAI ALAI, SUMO AND CRICKETS 


PORTS-MINDED travelers are in 
S for a lot of surprises in the 
‘Pacific. For instance, have you 
ever watched boxing done to music? 
That’s the custom in Bangkok. And 
though the boxers wear gloves they 


shove and kick each other—with 


bare feet—rather than punch. Bouts 
are held Thursday and Saturday 
nights. Kite-fighting, too, is pop- 
ular in Bangkok during March, 
April and May. Kite fliers put 
slivers of glass on their kite strings, 
the object being to cut down an 
opponent’s kite. Cricket fights can 
be seen in almost any Thai rural 
village during January, battles 
staged in the bottom of.a kitchen 
bowl or just a hole in the ground. 
A really fierce cricket will eat up its 
opponent. 

Dragon Boat races are a thrill 
in Hong Kong. An annual event, 


- always in June, the best show is 


at Kennedy Town or at Aberdeen. 
In Manila, see jai alai, a combi- 


nation of tennis, handball and la- 
crosse. The spectacular matches 
take place every night in the year 
but Sundays at the Jai Alai Build- 
ing on Taft Avenue. Another Fili- 
pino sport favorite, if you can take 
it, is cock-fighting. 

See sumo (wrestling by nearly 
nude giants) and judo (the acro- 
batic art of self-defense) while in 
Japan. Bull fights, too, are popular 
in Japan. But they're not the Mexi- 
can or Spanish kind. In Japan, it’s 
bull against bull. 

Indonesia has bull races on 
Madura Island. At the town of 
Pamerksan, every October, a gov- 
ernment-sponsored meet brings the 
island’s best bulls together. 

In’ Australia, try to take in a 
Surf Carnival, held almost every 
weekend from October to April. 

In Hawaii, outrigger canoe races 
go on all the time at Waikiki. On 
the last Saturday of every month, 
hukilaus (fishing with a big net 


with a big feast following) are held 
at Laie Beach, 35 miles north of 
Waikiki. 

In New Caledonia, bicycle racing 
is as popular with spectators as it 
is in France. 

Tahiti offers spear-throwing con- 
tests by men, outrigger canoe races 
by women. The best opportunity to 
see this is during the two-week 
BastiNe Day celebration. 

Cricket in Samoa is vastly differ- 
ent from the English style, in that 
each team can have ten to a hun- 
dred players. And singing and 
dancing by players waiting their 
turns is an important part of the 
program. Then, there is lafo. This 
is the game of Samoan chiefs. It’s. 
sort of like shuffleboard, and once 
upon a time, contestants playing it 
used pieces of human skulls as discs. 
Nowadays, however, they use coco-: 
nut shells. | 

For unusual fun, keep in mind! 
the Pacific’s unique sports. @ | 
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weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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LANING DOWN the face of a curl- 
ing Pacific comber is usually 
thought of as strictly for well- 
nuscled young athletes, but surf- 
oarding is actually so simple any- 
me can learn its elements. And it 
5 sO much fun that any Pacific 
raveler who neglects to learn how 
9 balance the big boards is missing 
alf the ocean’s fun. 
From the towering breakers that 
ear away at Waikiki to the small 
wf that laps at more sheltered 
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South Sea beaches, there’s a salty 
swell suitably sized for everyone. 
Naturally, you won't want to tackle 
a sky-high Australian “cloud” surf 
first time out. But even if you ney- 
er step into the big leagues of surf- 
boarding, the fun of fast, effortless 
movement is yours by investment 
in a few minutes of instruction. 
Afterward, you'll be a bona fide 


member of a select company that 


began with the ancient Hawaiian 
nobility who found wave riding 


such a happy pastime they wouldn’t 
permit the peasants to share their 
pleasure. Nowadays surfboarding is 
a more democratic activity, avail- 
able to anyone who still has a pinch 
or two of sporting plasma in his 
arteries. 

On the following two pages, 
TRAVEL’s spray-splashed camera por- 
trays eight steps in the initiation of 


a neophyte, beginning with selec 


tion of a balsa board and finishing 
with that first, tentative glide. 
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Taking position for paddling, Trickiest moment in surfing Coming up with weight too far 
* instructor shows‘how considerable . * comes when rider rises from prone ¢ forward or aft can cause board to 
distance can be covered’tirelessly. position to begin beachward swoop. pitchpole, dunk unwary beginner. 
‘ #2 
Pol 


Wave-riding stance calls for arms Afloat at last, paddling part Inevitable dunkings fail to 
e held akimbo, one foot advanced, * goes well, gives confidence to ¢ dampen enthusiasm of anyone who 
‘weight evenly distributed. try first thrill of standing. practices instructor's advice. 
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CITIES 


BY T. A. G. HUNGERFORD 


HE CHIEF cities of Australia are the capitals of its 
six States. All are on the coast, and all, if not busy 
ports themselves, are so closely joined to their 
ports as to be part of them. While unmistakably Aus- 
tralian, with whatever national flavor can be conferred 
by less than 200 years of national life, each city has 
nevertheless developed distinctive qualities. 
SYDNEY, capital of the State of New South Wales, is the 
largest and oldest city in Australia. Founded in 1788 
by Captain Arthur Phillip, Commander of the first 
fleet of eleven ships to reach Australia from Great 
Britain, with the intention of establishing a penal 
settlement, it now sprawls around 188 miles of the bays 
and headlands of its incomparable harbor, Port Jack- 
son, and along the splendid beaches north and south 
of the harbor entrance. Sydney’s population now ap- 
proaches 2,000,000, or nearly one-fifth of Australia’s 
total. It is the nation’s main terminal for overseas air 
and shipping lines. Its chief business and commercial 
area lies in a district bounded on one side by Darling 
Harbor, on the other by Woolloomooloo and _ the 
Botanic Gardens, and terminated at its northern end 
by the narrow strait separating it from North Sydney, 
which in recent years shows signs of developing into 
a satellite business center of considerable importance. 
These two sections are joined by the Sydney Harbor 
Bridge, built in 1932 at a cost of $12,500,000. A single- 
span arch bridge 1,650 feet in length and 445 feet above 
mean high water at its peak point, it was at the time 
of its construction the largest of its kind in the world. 
Leading hotels, head offices of the principal banks, 
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tourist bureaus and similar offices are located in or 
close to Martin Place, where also is the simple Ceno- 
taph commemorating Australians who died in two 
world wars and in Korea. 

After the harbor, Sydney's main glory is its beaches, 
a score of which lie within easy traveling distance of 
the city. On these, the magnificent voluntary Surf Life 
Saving Association has been brought to a spectacular 
pitch of efficiency, and the yearly surf carnivals held 
on them are among the most colorful of the city’s 
pageants. ; 

Although the tempo of Sydney is that of a great 
modern city, with its newer buildings soaring ever 
higher, and its traffic and crowds making it a daily 
maelstrom of activity, quiet backwaters still exist in 
which the warm glow of old sandstone buildings evoke 
a gentler, more leisurely past. And from a thousand 
points blue vistas of the lovely harbor, with great ocean- 
going liners, freighters, tugs and white-winged sailing 
boats, bring the far places of the earth to its doorstep 
and are a constant reminder of the ever-growing com- 
merce by which it lives. 


MELBOURNE, capital of the State of Victoria, has — 


1,600,000 people. Much younger than Sydney, it was 
founded in 1835, and has grown into a metropolis of 
fine streets and gracious boulevards, dignified build- 
ings and well-established institutions, world-famous 
parks and gardens, and takes vigorous participation in 
arts, commerce and industry. Genesis of its phenomenal 
growth was the discovery of gold in 1851 in nearby 


Ballarat, Bendigo and Castlemaine—discoveries so 


fabulously rich that they altered the flow of history in 


Australia and fixed Melbourne’s destiny as a great city 


which today spreads over 230 square miles between the 


shore of Port Philip Bay and the Dandenong Ranges, 


low rolling hills about 30 miles from the city. The city 
is superbly laid out with wide, straight streets. Its cen- 
ter is one mile square, and is bounded by some of the 
most spacious and beautiful gardens in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Favorite of all Melbourne is tree-lined, gracious, 
cosmopolitan Collins Street, one of the loveliest thor- 
oughfares in the world. It has been likened to Fifth 
Avenue although it is strongly impregnated with its 
own native Australian charm. 

Bourke Street, which runs parallel to Collins Street, 
is the retail shopping center of Melbourne, and is 
flanked by department stores great and small—one of 
which, Myer’s Ltd., is the fourth largest in the world. 

The two main rail depots are the inter-State termi- 
nal at Spencer Street Station and the one for the elec- 
trified commuter system to the suburbs at Flinders 
Street. Flinders Street Station is noted as being at cer- 
tain times of the day the busiest railway terminal in 
the world. — 

The Port of Melbourne, one of the greatest in the 
British Commonwealth, is almost entirely man-made. 
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NEW...THIS WINTER FROM FLORID A! 


5 WEST INDIES CRUISES 


ON THE 


“OCEAN MONARCH 


Newest, Most Beautiful Ship 
Sailing from the Sunshine State! 


It’s summer the moment you step aboard in 
Port Everglades (FORT LAUDERDALE). One 
luxury class only, all staterooms outside with 
private bath .. . deck sports, dancing and 
floorshows, delicious cuisine in air conditioned 
comfort. 10 to 20 days to the Caribbean’s most 
exciting ports .. . from Nassau and Jamaica 
all the way to the Grenadines! 


5 BIG CRUISE DATES 


Dec 24atca ie 14 days... .$395 up 
Jan.9,23 ....13 days... .$365 up 
Febs6e ease. 20 days... .$550 up 
Feb. 27 ......10 days... .$280 up 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for copy of new FLORIDA 
WEST INDIES CRUISE Folder 


FURNESS LINES 


34 Whitehall St., New York 4, N. Y. 
NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA 
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It stretches for miles on either side of the Yarra River 
which in its lower reaches has been dredged to a depth — 
of 32 feet and takes in parts of the foreshores of Port 
Philip Bay where the great passenger liners berth. 

Many believe that Melbourne will once more over-_ 
take Sydney as Australia’s biggest city, but even if this 
does not happen, nothing could ever rob it of the 
grace, beauty and thoroughly Australian charm, which — 
makes it one of the queen cities of the world. 

BRISBANE, largest city of .the State of Queensland, is 
Australia’s tropic capital. It is sun-filled with festooned 
masses of brilliant tropical flowers and foliage, open- 
shirted men and pretty, lightly-clad girls, a place where — 
suburban homes are built high on stilts to allow the 
maximum circulation of cooling air, and where the 
out-of-doors, barbecue-and-beach style of living is the 
rule rather than the exception. It is the main port of 
the second largest and potentially the richest State in 
Australia—one with abundant water in its coastal re- 
gions, big stakes in the sugar, wheat, wool, fruit, 
cattle, timber and dairying industries. 

The capital of this great State was founded in 1824 
about twelve miles from the coast on the banks of the 
Brisbane River—whose serpentine meanderings now 
provide an endless variety of water views from many 
parts of the city. 3 

Brisbane’s main charms are its hilly setting, its busy 
but lovely river and its climate. And in its parks and 
gardens, brilliant masses of bougainvillea riot reck- — 
lessly everywhere, and clumps of scarlet poinsettia and — 
avenues of red poinciana and purple jacaranda flame © 
in the sunlight. . 

Although on the whole Brisbane’s buildings are un-_ 
distinguished, there are many which for one reason 
or another commend themselves to the eye. The most 
outstanding is the City Hall, dominated by a 350-foot 
tower. The State House of Parliament is a gracious 
breath of the Victorian conception of ornate decora- | 
tion, and the golden stonework of the General Post | 
Office, more than 100 years old, is one of the city’s. 
treasures. St. Stephen’s Church of England Cathedral, | 
a huge structure not yet completed, is claimed to be the — 
largest Gothic building south of the Equator. 

Brisbane is growing fast—it has about 530,000 people 
now as against 250,000 in 1925—and it is expected that 
it will reach a population figure of 750,000 by 1975. 
Its industries are growing accordingly, and the vast 
majority of its people are well housed and in steady 
employment. 

Above all, Brisbane shines with confidence in its 
future and that of the great State which it graces. It is 
this, perhaps, which generates the sunny, friendly atti- 
tude of its people—notable even in a country where | 
such an attitude is often taken for granted. 
ADELAIDE, pleasant, easy-going, with a population of 
522,000, is capital of the vigorous, hard-working State 
of South Australia. It is the only Australian capital— 
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apart from the Federal capital, Canberra—which was 
laid out in a definite plan, and is thus one of the most 
beautiful cities in the land. Its site, between Mt. Lofty 
Ranch on the east and St. Vincent Gulf on the west, 
was chosen 122 years ago by Colonel Light—artist, sol- 
dier, master-navigator and Surveyor-General of the 
infant colony who planned the wide, regular streets of 
Adelaide’s commercial heart, its beautiful squares, and 
a wide sutrounding belt of parklands to separate it from 
its residential suburbs. A dam across the tiny River 
Torrens created Torrens Lake in the heart of the city— 
now a cool blue haven flanked on either bank by the 
shady lawns and trees of the Botanic Gardens. 
Adelaide is the city of the long view. In the day- 
time it looks itsBest from Mogtefiore Hill in North 
Adelaide, where a bronze statue of the city’s founder 
looks over the nfaterialization of his dream. About 
eight miles away*in the opposite direction, across an 
expanse of well-wooded country studded with neat 
farmlets and orchards, the pale blue spine of Mt. Lofty 
Range dominates the plain. From here at night, when 
the city and its suburbs wash like a sea of colored lights 
around the gentle foothills, no city in Australia pre- 
sents a more breath-taking afterdark face. But Ade- 
laide is in more than one sense the city of the long 
view. The State of which it is the capital was the first 
in Australia to grant franchise to women, its University 


was the first to institute commercial classes and _ its 
Chamber of Commerce is the oldest in Australia, It 
had a Justices’ Association a decade before any other 
part of the British Empire, it was the first city in Aus- 
tralia to have a complete system of streetcars, and the 
first to install a sewerage system. 

Traditionally the center for processing and export 
of the State’s production of wheat, barley, wool, meat, 
wine and dairy produce, Adelaide has become increas- 
ingly important as an industrial center since the end of 
World War II. It is terminal for the trans-continental 
railway line to Perth, in Western Australia, and for the 
line to Alice Springs, in central Australia. West Beach 
Airport, one of the most modern in Australia, about 
four miles outside the city, links it via Darwin in the 
Northern Territory with London. 

Adelaide’s outlet to the sea, Port Adelaide, lies about 
eight miles northwest of the city on the shore of St. 
Vincent Gulf. 

PERTH, with a population of 376,000, is built on gently 
rising ground along the northern and western banks 
of the Swan River, its principal streets running 
methodically parallel with and at right angles to its 
waterfront. It is best seen from Kings Park, a 1,000- 
acre reserve of -virtually untouched bushland crown- 
ing the high eminence of Mount Eliza at the western 
end of the city’s business center. From here Perth 


“Haven’t we met?”’ 


“A thousand pardons, but haven't we met before? 
In London, perhaps? Or Rome? Or was it India? 
Somewhere abroad, anyway. For my job is telling you, 
dear friends, about my rather tongue-tied employ- 
ers. Theyre fine people, you understand, but a trifle 
bashful. They run one of the world’s better airlines, 
AIR-INDIA International. But theyre modest. For 
instance, they don't tell you that our network 
stretches half across the world . . . to 23 major cities in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. They never 
boast about our fleet of gleaming Super-Constella- 
tions. Or the fabulous personal service on board. Some- 
how they expect you to know all this. Please humor 
them. Your travel agent will tell you how.” 


AIR-INDIA SSP tasernntirnnt 


Tel. PLaza 1-4146 
Tel. MAdison 7-1189 


495 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. e 
In Los Angeles: 510 West 6th St. 
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AUSTRALIA'S CAPITALS 


Water, the reach of the Swan River fronting the city, 
gives way to the Esplanade, a belt of parks and play- 
ing fields built on reclaimed river shallows at the city’s 
front door. Beyond the Esplanade lies the city, and be- 
yond the city the gently rolling hills of the Darling 
Range stand blue, cool and inviting. To the south, the 
cross-river suburbs sprawl away into the distance, and 
to the west the succeeding reaches of the Swan, like a 
chain of lakes, lead to the port of Fremantle twelve 
miles away at the river’s mouth. 

Perth’s climate, the most equable of any Australian 
capital city, affords its people plenty of opportunity 
to make the most of its beautiful setting and the chain 
of splendid ocean beaches at the edge of its western 
suburbs. Consequently, perhaps more than any others 
in Australia, Perth’s people are addicted to an out- 
door life. But Perth is not given over entire to pleasure. 
As capital of the largest State in Australia—975,920 
square miles—its resources are only now being fully 
realized. Thus Perth is currently undergoing vast phys- 
ical and industrial changes. Yet it has not sacrificed its 
most appealing feature to progress—and it is still the 
most friendly and easy-going capital city in Australia. 
HOBART, capital of the island State of Tasmania, is the 
smallest of the Australian States, with 100,000 resi- 
dents. Founded in 1804, it is thus, after Sydney, the 
second oldest of the Australian capital cities, but un- 
like Sydney and to varying degrees the other capitals, 
it has retained much of the charming air of antiquity 
with which its 154 years have endowed it. A lush green 
“English” hinterland, and proximity to 4,166-foot Mt. 
Wellington, gives Hobart a physical character unique 
in Australia. Hobart is built on the Derwent River, 
which rises some 100 miles away in Lake St. Clair, one 
of Australia’s most beautiful lakes, nearly 3,000 feet 
high and up to 600 feet deep. The Derwent is a major 
source of hydroelectric power. After flowing through 
the lovely, agriculturally rich Derwent Valley in 
Hobart’s immediate hinterland, it empties into Storm 
Bay and provides the city with one of Australia’s finest 
natural harbors, an anchorage which is capable of 
accommodating the largest vessels afloat. 

No great, impressive city, Hobart is nevertheless one 
in which the visitor is richly repaid for seeking out its 
attractions. Little vessels of the fishing fleets and large 
timber ships berth at Victoria Dock and Constitution 
Dock within a stone’s throw of the center of the city 
where on Franklin Square the old Town Hall over- 
looks a quiet island of trees, aged buildings and foun- 
tains. Salamaca Row, on the waterfront, exhibits rows 
of beautiful old free-stone warehouses built when 
Hobart was a supply stop for Antarctic whalers out of 
U.S. ports. And in a few of the old taverns. of the 
town, present-day citizens can enjoy a drink at the same 
counters which were used by their great-great-grand- 
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fathers—an experience not common anywhere else in — 


Australia. Soa 
The panorama from the top of Mt. Wellington, 


reached by a scenic highway from the city below, is one _ 


of the most beautiful in the world. 


Hobart is the tourist gateway to all of Tasmania, — 


but even one day’s travel in any direction inland from 
the capital takes the traveller to small villages, old 
stone bridges, gracious country homes and scenes of 
closely settled husbandry which are strongly reminis- 
cent of Europe rather than of Australia. 

CANBERRA, the Federal Capital of Australia, is a rela- 
tively small—33,000 population—and recently found- 
ed—1927—city. Situated about 200 miles south of Syd- 
ney and 400 miles north of Melbourne and surrounded 
by the 900 square miles of the Australian Capital ‘Ter- 
ritory, it lies in a pleasant valley dominated by several 
low mountains and bisected by the meandering, 
willow-fringed reaches of the Molonglo River. 

Canberra’s street plan was the subject of a world- 
wide competition in 1911, which was won by Chicago 
architect Walter Burley Griffin. Although the traffic 
demands of a more modern age and the building dif- 
ficulties of the post-war period have forced several 
major modifications to Griffin’s layout, its main fea- 
tures have been preserved to produce a city of noble 
public buildings, abundant parks and gardens, and 
wide, tree-lined avenues and streets so arranged as to 
present at every turn long vistas of tree-covered slopes, 
open fields, and, in the distance, the soaring blue 
ramparts of the Australian Alps. 

Canberra is the repository of many of Australia’s 
national treasures. Here is the Federal House of Par- 
liament, seat of the Government of Australia, its halls 
and galleries rich in paintings, statuary and personal 
effects of great Australian statesmen, soldiers and 
artists. The Australian National Memorial and War 
Museum, the Institute of Anatomy, the National Li- 
brary—all contain irreplaceable collections of Aus- 
traliana, and draw thousands of tourists yearly. 

Many of the legations and embassies of the 30 for- 
eign countries represented in Canberra are among the 
architectural features of the city. Splendidly equipped 
with schools, sporting fields, swimming pools, kinder- 
gartens, pre-school play centers and outlets for cul- 
tural pursuits, Canberra also has good hotels, three 
fine golf courses, a small race track and—within half 
an hour’s drive by car—the beautiful scenery of the 
foothills of the Alps where, in winter, good skiing can 
be enjoyed. 

Canberra’s population is growing fast, but always 
wherever possible with due regard to the original 
Griffin plan. Although it is only three decades since 
the building of the city was begun, work has progressed 
to the point where Canberra is now a city of which all 
Australians are justly proud, and of which visitors from 
overseas might well be a little envious. @ 
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HE PACIFIC shopper who takes full advantage of 

his $500 duty-free allowance well deserves this 

customs concession by Uncle Sam. As a matter of 
fact, it might easily be considered a reward for the hard 
work which invariably goes into accumulating a per- 
sonal storehouse of Eastern treasures. Still, work can 
be fun, and if you are endowed with sufficient quantities 
of stamina, patience and good humor, the experience 
can be a highlight of your journey—and often a prin- 
cipal source of personal contact with the peoples of 
the Pacific countries. 

Unless you confine buying expeditions to shops in 
the luxury hotels and the department stores of those 
cities which have them, the going can at times be 
rough. There is often a language problem. Far fewer 
Asian shopkeepers speak English than is the case 
am Europe. There is the heat, too, except in -the 
temperate climate of Japan, and there is little air- 
conditioning except for the big hotels and restaurants. 
Many shops are no more than tiny street stalls—fly- 
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BEST BY ROBERT S. KANE 


infested, hardly hygienic, not without the odors of the 
Orient, and frequently staffed by people unkempt by 
Western standards. 

There remains, too, the law of the shopper’s jungle: 
bargaining. And for Americans who are accustomed to 
making purchases in one-price stores, bargaining is 
not always easy. The important thing to remember 
is that in places where it is the rule, the shopkeeper 
considers it a challenge and something to be looked 
forward to in dealings with customers and prospects. 
Moreover, he expects that the shopper will realize that 
the first price he quotes is considerably higher than 
what he will settle for. 

Time-consuming? It certainly is—or can be, in some 
instances. But it’s the way the shopping game is often 
played, and is neither undignified nor bad manners. 
Actually, the visitor who does not bargain—where bar- 
gaining is the custom—is considered a simpleton who 
deserves to be exploited. 

Shrewd bargainer though he may be, the shopper 
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~ Yamanaka for objets dart, 


THE BEST 


will invariably do better if he is accompanied by a 
friend or acquaintance who is a native of the country, 
is a long-time resident who knows the language and is 
familiar with quality and prices. On your own, how- 
ever, you should find this guide will save you time 
and money. 

JAPAN. Intrinsic good taste characterizes the Japa- 
nese, and their shops are laden with exquisitely de- 
signed products. If Japan is the first stop on your 
Pacific outing, you will find it difficult to save any of 
your shopping budget for the rest of the trip. 

Small, mass-produced items—tabi slippers, cotton 
kimonos, fans, ceramic pieces, etc.—are rarely a bar- 
gain, and cost only a little less than they do in U.S. 
shops. Best buys are silk and brocade (by the yard 
or made up into kimonos) , hand-painted scrolls, an- 


= _ tique and contemporary lithographs and woodblocks, 


cultured pearls, lacquerware, dolls, hand-carved wood- 
en figures, folding screens. 
Tokyo and Kyoto are the best shopping centers. In 


_. the capital, the visitor in a hurry might concentrate 


his browsing in the basement arcade of the Imperial 
Hotel, where there are about twenty small, good- 
quality shops. More interesting is the broad Ginza, 
with ultra-modern department stores, and specialty 
shops as well. Of the big stores, my favorite is Takashi- 
maya, which has everything from antiques to an art 
gallery of modern paintings, and escalators attended 
by kimono-robed girls who bow a welcome to each 
alighting passenger on every floor. Also worth visiting 


is the Silk Gallery, a salesroom-museum of silks featur- 


ing the work of the country’s top designers and manu- 
facturers, and located in a handsome one-time palace 
surrounded by a vast garden. 

In Kyoto, good shops include Yamasoto for textiles 
and unusual women’s wallets of hand-blocked linen; 
Komai Shoten for pearls, Nishamura for lacquerware, 
and Uchida for wood- 
blocks. This lovely city is the center for the design and 
manufacture of most Japanese craft products. 

Japanese cameras are excellent buys but if you’re 
going on to Hong Kong, wait—prices are considerably 
cheaper. 

HONG KONG AND MACAO. The free-port British colony 
of Hong Kong on the South China coast is the easiest 
place in the world to thin down bulging wallets. 
Japanese and German cameras are about a third what 
they cost in the U.S. Excellent quality leather lug- 
gage of all sizes, shapes and types goes for less than 
a quarter what it would in America. Even U.S. ciga- 
rettes—and such mundane items as U.S.-made under- 
shirts and shorts—are cheaper than at home. Clothing— 
suits and coats for both men and women—is custom- 
-tailored in shops that work around the clock, so that 
purchases can be ready in as little as 24 hours, at un- 
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believably low prices, and with fine British fables: re 


man’s suit, for example, will cost about $35.00-$40.00. 


Then, too, there are silks, brocades, cottons, jade, 
ivory, perfumes, cashmere, linens, embroideries, an- 
tique objets d’art. One taboo, though: Articles made 


in Communist China are not allowed into the United 
States, and can be confiscated by American customs at 
the port of entry. For any Chinese-type item not labeled 
‘Made in Hong Kong,” obtain a Certificate of Origin 
from the merchant—or don’t buy it. 


You could easily spend weeks combing Hong Kong's, 


i 


shops, those on the mainland in Kowloon and in the | 


capital city of Victoria on Hong Kong island. Expend- 
ing considerable shoe leather in making the rounds, I 
found these stores outstanding: Ace Tailor, Humphreys 
Ave., Kowloon, for hand-made men’s and women’s 
clothing (take along a picture of what you have in 
mind from a magazine or newspaper, and manager 


Albert Lee will have it perfectly duplicated for you) . 


. Betty Clemo, Peninsula Hotel, for handsome cot- 


a el nema ahs 6a i 


ton dressing-gowns suitable for both men and women, — 


at less than $3.00, plus superb heavy silk hostess gowns, 
men’s silk pajamas, cotton and linen blouses for about 
$2.00... . Asta Photo Supply, with shops in both Kow- 
loon and Victoria, for cameras and equipment, and a 
staff of clerks who really know their products... 

Eileen Kershaw, Peninsula Hotel, for objets dart.... 
Ada Lum for dolls which she herself designs. Luggage 
shops—and stores for curios and souvenirs of all sorts— 
are in and about Nathan Road in Kowloon and in the 
principal downtown streets of Victoria. Money is best 
changed in shops when making purchases, or in money- 


changers’ kiosks, rather than in the hotels. As for Japa- ~ 
nese craft products—excepting cameras, they are better © 


purchased in Japan. 


Macao, the tiny Portuguese colony three hours from — 
Hong Kong by boat, offers little for the shopper that — 
cannot be bought in Hong Kong. There are, how- | 
ever, a number of shops which specialize in Communist 
Chinese merchandise, and though Americans cannot | 
bring these things home, they might find it interesting _ 
to inspect them, to get an idea of the kind of thing | 


being made behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
THAILAND. ‘The Thai are justly famous for their mag- 


nificent hand-woven, rough-textured, brilliantly col- — 


ored silks; their ancient Buddha figures and heads, 
in both bronze and wood, and their cutlery—hand- 
made of bronze and water-buffalo horn. The best silk 


source is Thai Silk Co., Ltd., operated by James Thom- | 


son, an American who developed this industry for 
export, in cooperation with the.Thai weavers, after 
World War II. Until that time, the Siamese were con- 
vinced that the rest of the world would not have the 
slightest interest in their silk. Thomson showed them 
otherwise. His shop features stoles at $3.50, men’s ties 
at less than $2.00, men’s sport shirts at $4.00, and 
material by the yard at about $3.60—all prices which 
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_ area fraction of their cost in the United States. Buddha 
heads and other art objects are a specialty of the 
Monogram Shop and H. Sena and Co., but are con- 
siderably cheaper if purchased from residents of 
Ayudyah, the ancient capital to the north, where na- 
tives excavate them from the’ vast ruins of temples, 
palaces and monasteries. Patient bargaining can result 
in incredible bargains. 

INDONESIA. Indonesia’s most famed handicrafts are the 
carved heads and figures of Bali, and the batik cloths 
of Djocja. The Bali carvings—the best are of Sawo 
wood—should ideally be purchased on that island from 
the artists themselves or in the little shops of Den 
Pasar, the principal city. They may also be purchased 
in Indonesia's capital, Djakarta, where you must search 
for really good ones amongst the thousands of poor 
copies turned out fof unwary tourists. Batiks, starting 
at $3.00 and rumning to $10.00 for the best quality, 
come in two-and-a-half-yard sarong lengths. They will 
fade a little upon first washing, but salted, lukewarm 
water will help prevent this. The Ardjuna Shop is a 
reliable source, but prices are lower in the Djembatan 
Lima Street market. Boroboedoer is excellent for Bali 
heads and other wood carvings. Other fine souvenirs 
are the wavy-bladed kris daggers of Bali, in heavy sil- 
ver, jewel-encrusted scabbards; hand-woven cottons and 
silks with gold-threaded decoration, and elaborately 
designed silverware. 

THE PHILIPPINES. The embroideries of the Philippines 
are the most interesting souvenirs of these islands. 
You'll find a variety ef designs and colors in linens, 
bags, blouses and table mats. Also worthwhile are 
jewelry of coral and mother of pearl, silver filigree, 
cigars and an astonishing variety of finely woven bas- 
kets. Start your buying expedition at the Prisco Shop 
on Taft Avenue in Manila. Here there is a wide variety 
of good-quality handicrafts from all over the country. 
Prisco has scores of branches in other towns and 
islands, and was set up to promote the cottage indus- 
tries. There’s good shopping, too, on Manila’s main 
streets—Quezon Boulevard and Rizal Avenue in par- 
ticular, the Chinese quarter of the city, and in the 
bustling markets, including Tabora, Yangoo and 
Quiapo. 

AUSTRALIA. Woolens are wonderful, and leather goods 
excellent, but most souvenirs copy the country’s odd 
and fascinating fauna—like her kangaroos and koalas 
and toy boomerangs symbolizing the life of the 
Aborigines. And Australian jewelry shops pride them- 
selves on black opals. 

NEW ZEALAND. Most exciting items here are those 
carved by the Maori, the country’s native Polynesian 
peoples. They show up best in walking sticks, ash- 
trays, cigarette boxes, paper knives, meres (war clubs) , 
and the tiki, traditional good-luck charm. Many wom- 
en shoppers also go for the rattling pow piu skirts worn 
by Maori women, which are made of flax reeds. @ 
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Cruising, anyone? 
40 President liners 


4 world routes 
2 weeks to 100 
(ays or more! 


See your travel agent for folders and reservations 
*Calls Honolulu twice each cruise; calls Los Angeles alternate voyages 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


TRANS - PACIFIC 


Passenger liners, SS PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND*, SS PRESIDENT — 
HOOVER and SS PRESIDENT WIL- 
soN*. 6 weeks to the Orient 
and return: San Francisco to ~ 
Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines 
and Hong Kong. se 


’ 

ROUND -THE-WORLD 
Combination passenger-cargo 
liners SS PRESIDENT POLK and 
SS PRESIDENT MONROE, Over 
100 days, 21 ports in 13 coun- — 
tries around the globe. he 


NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA 


Aboard the PRESIDENT POLK and 
PRESIDENT MONROE. 2 sunny — 
weeks, daytime transit of the — 
Panama Canal, visits to Panama 


City and Acapulco en route. 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


On similar itineraries, plus the 
Atlantic-Straits service—New — 
York and California to South- 
east Asia.-C-3 type cargoliners, 
Deluxe and Standard Mariner _ 
cargoliners. . 


% 


BOSTON * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK © SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


DISCOVERING THE PACIFIC a 
TRAVEL has made special arrangements with | Bo 
the Pacific Area Travel Association to. provide = 


19, New York. 


its readers with information on the places listed 
below. Just check those that interest you and 
mail to — INFORMATION SERVICE DIREC- 
TOR, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 
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Cook's Inlet, also called Paopao Bay, is one 
of Moorea’s many sheltered harbors where 
visitors to popular Papeete come for quiet. 


EARLY EVERYONE who visits the 
fabled South Pacific becomes 
afflicted with a tropical dis- 

ease known as island fever. It is a 
kind of madness that makes it diffi- 
cult to remain coherent while try- 
ing to describe the islands to others. 
Either collectively or singly, the 
islands represent to a great many 
who have fallen under their spell a 
kind of fascinating beauty and en- 
chantment not found anywhere else 
in the world. Personally, I would 
be hard put to make a number one 
choice among the many islands my 
husband and I have visited, but 
from a practical standpoint, for 
those who may be seeking a small 
idyllic island, one that is inexpen- 
sive, uncommercialized, far  re- 
moved from all the trappings of 
modern civilization, yet within easy 
reach of any emergency necessities 
of life, I can recommend Moorea, 
only three hours by launch from 
eRahyrtt 

Moorea is a volcanic island set 
like a green gem within a coral reef 
ringlet. It is much smaller than 
Tahiti-40 miles around, with a 
population of 2,000—and many 
claim it to be the most beautiful of 
all the South Sea islands. It is a 
lofty, picturesque place with tower- 
ing pinnacles and peaks that some- 
times resemble a clustered big-city 
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- NEIGHBOR 


BY NORMA LEE BROWNING 


skyline. Its jagged silhouette, its 
rugged, brooding beauty, its mag- 
nificent bays and beaches never fail 
to impress the South Seas traveler. 

Yachtsmen have called its bays 
the most beautiful in the world. 
‘There are two famous ones—Cook’s 
Bay and Opunehu Bay—that reach 
far back into the mountains, offer- 
ing a large, magnificent and _ shel- 
tered anchorage for small boats, 
many of which come here from Ta- 
hiti to ride out the hurricane sea- 
son. 

When you go to Moorea you al- 
most feel as if the whole island be- 
longs to you and no one else, for its 
tourist potentialities have never 
been developed and it seldom has 
more than a handful of visitors at 
one time. Travelers in the South 
Seas usually prefer to spend most 
of their time on Tahiti and only 
occasionally get over to Moorea for 
a day or two—which makes it peace- 
fully unpopulated for those who 
really mean it when they say they 
want peace and solitude. 

Tahiti itself only gets a small 
handful of tourists and is still rela- 
tively unspoiled and uncommer- 
cialized, but Moorea is even more 
simple and rustic. “There “are no 
towns or shopping centers at all as 
Americans know them. There are 
only a few scattered “general mer- 
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Moorea's total tourist "development" consists of two cottages with dining room. 
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HERE’S 
HOW! 


BY ROSANN SPRATT BRUCE 


of Detroit, an outstanding 

figure in the early history of 
Michigan, and for whom De- 
troit’s main avenue was named, 
was responsible for the naming 
of Ypsilanti, which today boasts 
a population of some 19,000. In 
the early part of the Nineteenth 
Century, among the _ notable 
world events taking place was the 
Greek Revolution. During this 
struggle of the Greeks against 
Turkish rule, there arose an out- 
standing figure, Demetrius Ypsi- 
lanti. With only 300 men he held 
the Citadel of Argos for three 
days against an army of 30,000. 
Then, having exhausted his pro- 
visions, he escaped one night be- 
yond enemy lines with his entire 
command without losing a sin- 
gle man. America lauded the 
brave general, and clothing and 
provisions were sent to the desti- 
tute Greek people. 

Judge Woodward proposed 
that the name of Ypsilanti be 
given to the new community 
which was to be built along the 
road which was then being sur- 
veyed from Detroit to Chicago. 
This great highway today is 
Michigan Avenue. 

A bust of the famous Greek 
general is mounted on a tall pil- 
lar near the west entrance to the 
city. 


Ju Agustus B. Woodward 


Note: How did your town get 
its name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 
for accepable brief reports on 
the derivation of place names. 
Address: TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Un- 
accepted submissions cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. @ 
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chandise” shops that carry a limited 
supply of canned goods. There are 
no night clubs, restaurants, auto- 
mobiles, modern plumbing. You 
can’t even rent a bicycle on Moorea. 

There is only one “hotel” of a sort 
that sometimes, but not always, 
takes in tourists by the day, week or 
month. The “hotel” does not have 
a name—it is merely a couple of lit- 


tle beach cottages operated by a 


Frenchwoman who, when she agrees 
to take you, also serves delicious 
French meals and wine in a small, 
green, one-room cabin on stilts over- 
looking the bay. Our room with 
meals cost approximately $6.00 
each. 

If you want to make sure of get- 
ting into Moorea’s “hotel,” you must 
make arrangements through Ma- 
dame Bobby of the Tahiti Travel 
Bureau in Papeete, Tahiti. Madame 
Bobby sends a written message over 
to Moorea on the _ thrice-weekly 
launch to see if the French innkeep- 
er is in a mood to take you next 
week, and then waits for a reply. 
Maybe yes. Maybe no. This is the 
Tahitian way of doing things. 

Theoretically there is no prop- 
erty for sale or rent on Moorea but 
there is nearly always an empty 
house available that you can rent by 
the month for practically nothing, 
if you can find the owner. The own- 
er frequently lives in Tahiti and 
owns a coconut, vanilla, banana or 
grapefruit plantation on Moorea. 
One of these houses is a small sea- 
side villa built by an artist whose 
widow remains in Tahiti and sel- 
dom visits it. She is Tahitian, and 
like most Tahitians would give you 
the shirt off her back if you hap- 
pened to mention you liked it. She 
offered us her Moorea villa free of 
charge for as long as we wanted to 
use it. We tactfully declined, pre- 
ferring to pay our own way. 

If you don’t mind roughing it in 
a native style bamboo hut, you can 
rent one of these for $10.00 or 
$15.00 a month. 

The advantage of Moorea over 
more far-flung outlying islands is 
that it is close enough to Tahiti to 
go over when you feel like it, or 
send over for supplies when you need 
them. All you have to do is make 


- 


out your grocery list and give it 
to the captain of the Mitiaro, the 
rocky, open-air launch that carries 
everything from pigs to passengers 
between the two islands. 

Passenger fare on the Mitiaro is 


only about $1.25. Now and then a — 


passenger is lost overboard to the 
sharks, but if you brace yourself 
well, hang on with both hands, and 
keep your fingers crossed, you'll 
probably make it okay. We did. 

The best way to get around 
Moorea, is to bring a bicycle with 
you from Tahiti. You can rent them 
by the week or month there very in- 
expensively. The price depends on 
whether you get a motorized bike 
or one you have to pedal. But there 
are none for rent or loan on Moorea. 
The natives walk. 

There is one jeep on the island, 
owned by John Heuberger, a hos- 
pitable English-speaking Swiss mar- 
ried to a Tahitian. Mr. Heuberger 
sometimes rents his jeep, including 
his services as chauffeur and guide. 
As there are not too many miles of 
road, this is the best and cheapest— 
in fact the only—way to get to see 
and know the whole island unless 
you bring your own bicycle or walk. 
Mr. Heuberger is one of the few 
inhabitants of the island who speaks 
English and is an invaluable contact 
for Americans who do not know 
French or Tahitian. Neither the 
French innkeeper nor anyone who 
works for her around the “hotel” 


speaks a word of English—though - 


you soon learn to get along amaz- 
ingly well with sign language. 

What is there to do on Moorea? 
Well, nothing, in the conventional 
sense. If this kind of life bores you, 
then you don’t want this island. 

There are miles of the most gor- 
geous white sand beaches you ever 
saw—but no beach umbrellas, no 
radios, no one around to admire 
the curves in your new swim suit. 
There are no hot dog stands, no 
gambling casinos, nothing but vast 
sun-drenched sand, sea, palm trees 
and you. 

You can bicycle around the 
beaches or down the narrow lanes 
of fairy-tale beauty, canopied by 
flame trees bursting into bloom 
overhead. You can hike up lush 
green mountains, you can explore 
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the inlets and bays by canoe, and 
you can walk. Even if you’ve never 
gone in for walking trips, you'll 
find yourself doing it on Moorea 
and loving it. 

My enthusiasm for walking was 
always limited to short trips, such 
as from the bedroom to the break- 
fast table. On Moorea I walked 
miles every day, lingering along the 
Way to inspect a new kind of flower 
or tree I had not seen before or to 
talk (in sign language) with the 
endlessly fascinating Tahitians. 

There is one village on the island, 
Temae, that is actually known as 
the dancing village becaiise its #1- 
habitants do little else. Here they 
are mostly pure Pofyneésians, one of 
the finest and haridsomest races in 
the world, and they are among the 
best hula dancers in all the South 
Sea islands. Most of the hula skirts 
used in the Tahiti fete are made by 
the Temae villagers. So are those 
sold to the tourist trade in Tahiti. 
The natives only make hula cos- 
tumes when the mood strikes them. 
There was a shortage of them in 
‘Tahiti when we were there and not 
a one for sale on Moorea. If you walk 
through their village, however, you 
can see the dazzling colors of yel- 
low, orange and white ula skirts 
stacked or hanging all over their na- 
tive bamboo huts. Ask to buy one 
and they may charge you 50 cents or 
$5.00, they may give you one free 
or maybe they won’t part with one 
for a million dollars. Tahitians are 
a whimsical, happy lot. 

About every three or four months 
or so, when enough tourists have 
collected in Tahiti to make a group 
of ten for an excursion to Moorea, 
the village of Temae throws a real 
whingding dance and native feast. 
This is always given at night under 
the stars and palm trees. The music 
and dancing are wild, savage and 
authentic. World travelers declare 
there is nothing like it anywhere 
else. It is the only organized tourist 
fare on Moorea. 

For real excitement, though, there 
is usually a French film or cowboy 
movie about once every two weeks, 
the church himine song-fests on Sun- 
day night, and occasionally a village 
jamboree—a hula dance, a wedding 
or a special-occasion feast. ‘The 
movies are more fun than a circus. 
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No one really cares about the movie 
itself. It’s merely an excuse for an 
island get-together. Most of the 
smaller islands do not have regular 
movie houses. The films are shown 
in any community building that 
happens to be available, and they 
may start anywhere between 6:00 
and 9:00 p.m., depending on wheth- 
er all the people have arrived yet, 
and how soon they can get the gen- 
erator and_ projection machine 
working. 

Somewhere around four in the 
afternoon the barefoot natives start 
strolling in from all parts of the 
island with their pillows, blankets, 
grass mats, babies and bundles of 
food wrapped in pareaus—Tahitian 
sarongs. By five o’clock the area 
around the “movie house” is as gay 
as a small-town carnival. Rows of 


tables are set up with lanterns, flow- 


ers and food—chestnut meatloaf, 
green coconut lemonade, chunks 
of taro root, watermelon and frifri 
(doughnuts sort of). The natives 


sing, play guitars and gorge them- — 


selves on a picnic lunch until the 
movie starts. If they don’t like it, 
they continue singing and playing 
guitars while the picture is on. 
Moorea is merely a small part of 
the maybe-maybe land below the 
equator that is so typically Tahitian. 
The simple life revolves around the 
ancient Polynesian philosophy em- 
bodied in thé name Tahiti, which 
means the reflection of colors on the 
water and the singing of the birds. 
Toa Tahitian, nothing else matters. 


It’s contagious, too. After a few 


days on Moorea you won’t even 
miss the male headlines. @ 


for 2c to Old Mexico! El Paso 
(“The Pass”) is your “passport” 
to unforgettable scenic 
and historic wonders; to informal 
- fun in the land of the year- 
round sun. This winter — or 
forever — enjoy true Texas 
hospitality! No seasonal 
rate advances. 


- Don’t miss the SOUTHWESTERN SUN 
CARNIVAL — Dec, 27 thru Jan. 1 


Bask in the high, Ad sun- ened clifages of El Paso’s 
friendly, international sun country! Play, loaf, shop, explore — see 
Carlsbad Caverns, the White Sands, Big Bend Nat’] Park, 

Billy the Kid haunts, Indian and ranch country. Go “abroad” — 


FREE Packet of 
Interesting Folders! 


EL PAS Clon Cb 
335 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
RESORT DIRECTORY 


1 American 4 Summer 7 Fishing 
2 European 5 Year Round 8 Boating 
6 Hunting 9 Golf 


3 Winter 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cape Cod, Rt. 28, West 


Chatham 

The Skudders, 8 cottages. 

A. E. Skudder, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $100 up, off seas. $55 up (wk.) 
46.7, 8,9, 10, 12, 13. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Hyannis, 71 South St. 
Twin Villa Lodge, 23 rms. 
Mr. & Mrs. L. Fundini, mars. Rates 
in seas. $4 up, off seas. !/ rates. 
25, 14s 


MASSACHUSETTS, Saugus, 705 Broadway 
Avalon Motel, 24 rms. 
M. Avellino, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $10 up, off seas. $9? up 
5, 14. 


MAINE, Boothbay Harbor, Bayville 
Linekin Lodge, 20 rms. 
W.H. Summers, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $10 up, off seas. closed 
Vee A789, 10; 14, 


MAINE, Ellsworth, 24 High St., Rt. 1 & 3 
Ellsworth Motel, 18 rms. 
T. & R. Murray, mars. Rates in 
seas. $8 up, off seas. $5 up 
PPS apt heal 738 


MAINE, Greenville, 
The Cottages, 8 rms. 
S. & H. Cheyney, mgrs. Rates in 
seas. $8 up, off seas. closed 
2,4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14. 


MAINE, Skowhegan, Waterville Rd. 
Breezy Acres Motel, 14. rms. 
Mrs. G. Kyes, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $8 up, off seas. $7 up 
2,4, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 12, 14. 


MAINE, York Beach, Long Sands Rd. 
The Anchorage Hotel, 65 rms. 
S.S. Duarte, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $9 up, off seas. closed 
TVe4ed,'87-9, 10% 


MICHIGAN, Champion, Box 102 
Rose Art Lodge, 18 rms. 
R. H. Hamel, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $100 up, off seas. $65 up (wk.) 
B67, Sag bO, hoot. 


MICHIGAN, Traverse City, Pine Haven Motel 
2180 Munson Ave., 8 rms. 
Mrs. |. Cummings, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $7 up, off seas. $5 up 
Bose Om, Wd, 2, Use14e 


MICHIGAN, Wayland, West Gun Lake 
Brilton Resort, 14 rms. 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Stutz, mgrs. Rates 
in seas. $55 up, off seas. closed (wk.) 
1, 4, 7. 8,12. 


MINNESOTA, Walker, 
Merit Lodge, 16 cottages 
A. E. Schwarz, mgr. Rates in 


seas. $55 up, off seas. closed (wk.) 
Wpe2 Ge OR Thy iil. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Bradford, Rt. 103 
Jack Reardon's Inn, 25 rms. 
J.J. Reardon, mgr. Rates in 


seas. $6 up, off seas. closed 
Wel 467) 8. 9814. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Hampton Beach, Combs 
: Lodge 
20 Highland Ave., apts. & rms. 
M. A. Combs, mar. Rates in 


seas. $3 up, off seas. closed 
AO, 7, 8, 9 (Op, 13; 14: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Hampton Beach, 17 “‘I’”’ St. 
Marilyn & Montreal Hotels, 64 rms. 
Mrs. L. Brindomour, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $37 up, off seas. closed 
1, 4,7, 9, 10, 11, 14. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, intervale, Rts. 16 & 302 
Mountain Valley Motel, 7 rms. 
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F. K. Stauber, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $4 up, off seas. closed 
YD, 7 Fes POS Ca SY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mirror Lake, Rt. 109 
Red Gate Lodges, 11 rms. 
J. Long, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $59 up, off seas. closed 
AT 8,9, WON TZ. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Sunapee, Box 307 
Clearwater Inn, 16 rms. . 
O. J. Babineau, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $39, off seas. $35 up 
1224 6 Jie Oy ako 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Twin Mt., Whitefield Rd. 
William's Inn & Motel, 16 rms. 
A. Ventola, mgr. Rates in seas. 
$4 up, off seas. 20% discount. 
is2 Or Fie Soar Orallael 2, lS relen 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Twin Mt. Rt. 3 
Profile Deluxe Motel & Cottages, 40 rms. 
Mrs. |. Aimee, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $10 up,,off seas. $8 up 
4,6,7,8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. \ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Twin Mountain, 
River Bend, 14 rms. 
L. & M. Roberts, mgrs. Rates in 
seas. $3 up, off seas. closed 
2456078. 9, 10, W112; 13,142 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Woodstock, Rt. 3 
Howard's Motor Court, 19 rms. 
M. L. Howard, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $6 up, off seas. $5 up 
DASECT. BeeF AOe dda dele 


NEW YORK, Lake Placid, 
Riebel's Motel, 20 rms. 
G. Riebel, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $5 up, off seas. $3.50 up 
5G, L009, Mae 


NEW YORK, Lake Placid, P.O. Box 751 
Newton's Homewood Inn, 20 rms. 
J. W. Newton, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $10 up, off seas. $8 up 
T2526 —7)8, 9 HOt al: see 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 1 


50 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Chairman, Membership Committee 
National Travel Club 


: Please enroll me as a member of the National Travel Club entitling me to all benefits as out. 
lined, effective at once. | understand my insurance policy and all other membership benefits 5 


start immediately. 


One year membership in National Travel Club 
coveringalll beneritsi.sclsn <:.eeee 


One listing in the directory page of Travel Magazine 


10 Tennis 
11. Skiing 
12 Swimming Pool 


13 Horseback Riding 
14 Television 


OHIO, Springfield, 3350 E. Nat'l Rd. 
Sherman's Hi-way Motel, 8 rms. 
Mr. & Mrs. R. Sherman, mars. Rates 
in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
Tbe 


OHIO, Strongsville, 8023 Pearl Rd. 
Edgewood Motel, 6 rms. 
W. 8. Cipra, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $7 up, off seas. $6. up 
2.514: 


OREGON, Burns, 185 W. Monroe 
Hi-Way Motel, 11 rms. 
Mrs. |. Hudkins, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $4.50 up, off seas. closed 
4, 6. 
OREGON, Troutdale, Rt, 1, Box 15 } 
San Rivera Motel, 7 rms. 
L. |. Taitinger, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
sya pis rece Pal Ue | 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Custer, Box 234, R. 2 q 
Blue Spruce Camp. 10 rms. : 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Collins, mgrs. Rates 
in seas. $6 up, off seas. closed 
4,7 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Deadwood, 324 Main 
Gayle's Motel, 6 rms. 
G. E. Harris, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $3.50 up, off seas. closed 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sturgis, 817 Dudley St. 
Sturgis Motel, 7 rms. 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Pauley, mgrs. Rates 
in seas. $6 up, off seas. $4 up 
Bb. Fp lly, tle 


VERMONT, Bennington, RFD 1, Pownal Rd. 
Dutc-H-aven Cabins, 14 rms. 
H. Forcier, mgr. Rates in 
seas. $5 up, off seas. closed | 
4. i 
VIRGINIA, Williamsburg 
Gov. Spottswood Motel ! 
Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Leggu, mars. Rates in 
seas. $8 up, off seas. $6 up 
7 ae YIN fos ea MOLI es | 


at members reduced discount price............-.... ; 
$18.50) 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


INFORMATION FOR YOUR SPECIAL MEMBER ADVERTISEMENT IN TRAVEL 


Name of Resort 


Address 


City 


Manager 


Zone State 


1) How many rooms? 


3) Season: [] Winter 
4) Rates in season from 


L] Summer 


[] Year Round 


2) DL) American Plan CJ European 


to 


5) Rates out of season (if open) from 


to 


6) List numbers of services you have available for quests 
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OLLOWING next spring’s thaw, 
Western Hotels, Inc., will be- 
gin construction of a 600-room 
hostelry in Anchorage, Alaska, by 
joining two present structures, the 
Anchorage and the Westward. Com- 
pleted bufilding will be city’s tall- 
est, include drive-in parking, 
specialty, public meeting rooms. ... 
Opening this month is plan for new 
Singapore resort hotel in Miami 
Beach with 240 American Plan 
rooms, two swimming pools, in- 
door/outdoor difing rooms, shép- 
ping plaza, 325- foot private beach, 
underground’ parking area, other 
amenities. ...Tokyo’s Frank Lloyd 
Wright-designed Imperial Hotel 
has added 450-room building on 
same grounds as older structure. . . 
Hotel Nacional de Cuba is drop- 
ping $2,500,000 into enlarged lob- 
by, new cabanas, two new restau- 
rants, bar, other improvements. .. . 
Berlin’s Hotel Kempinski has built 
150-room annex, changed its name 
to Bristol Hotel Kempinski.... 
Greeks are converting Palace of 
Achilleion in Corfu to hotel.... 
Israeli government is guaranteeing 
current hotel rates thrdugh Oct., 
1959, has eliminated three-day mini- 
mum stay provision for low- 
season (Nov. 1-Feb. 28) fifteen per 
cent reduction. ... Hotel Corp. of 
America will build its first unit in 
Caribbean at San Juan, P.R., for 
mid-1959 opening with 200 rooms 
with bath, pool, shops, rooftop 
restaurant.... Nassau, Bahamas, will 
open new Nassau Beach Lodge 
Jan. 8, offering 278 rooms, each 
with private balcony, variety of res- 
taurants, other facilities at Modified 
American Plan rates ranging from 
- $30-$45 single, $40-$70 double, Euro- 
pean Plan rates less....Newly- 
opened Hopkins Hotel at Cleve- 
land’s Hopkins Airport has 145 
rooms, heated swimming pool, 
soundproofing, air-conditioning.... 
New Hotel Capri at Savoy Estates, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, boasts 
sunken ballroom with revolving 
dance floor....Ellinor Village, 
650-unit resort motel at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., now offers guests un- 
limited free golfing facilities at 


_ eighteen-hole seaside course. 
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Impressive 


N A SEVEN-ACRE site in Berlin’s 
QO Zoological Gardens, towering 
thirteen stories over the sur- 
rounding flora and fauna, Hilton 
Hotels International’s long-awaited 
Berlin Hilton will open December 
3, putting at the disposal of the 
public 350 rooms at rates beginning 
from about $6.00 for singles and 
$10.00 for double quarters, and of- 
fering, in addition, such amenities 
as a rooftop cocktail lounge and ob- 
servation deck, a landscaped prome- 
nade on the ground floor, a sidewalk 
café in the Continental manner, 
four large restaurants, four private 
dining rooms, a ballroom that will 
seat—between waltzes, presumably— 
1,000 persons, plus shops, a garden 
plaza, parking space for 420 auto- 
mobiles, etc., etc., etc. 

Located about one mile from the 
famed Brandenberg Gate, chiet 
entry point to the Soviet sector, the 
Berlin Hilton soaked up 24,000,000 
marks, or approximately $6,000,000, 
between conception and comple- 
tion. This handsome hostelry is 
Hilton’s third in Europe and 34th 
throughout the world. Already in 
operation in Europe are the Istan- 
bul Hilton in Istanbul, ‘Turkey, 
and the Castellana Hilton in 
Madrid, Spain. 

Among other recently announced 


Berlin Hotel Tops Hilton’s 


Latest Exploits 


Hilton activities are a 310-room 
motel opposite New Orlean’s Moi- 
sant International Airport. Already 
under construction, the Louisiana 
inn is scheduled to open early in 
May and will have a total of ten 
buildings, none over two stories 
high, spread over ten and a half 
acres—about the equivalent of five 
city blocks. ‘Among the facilities 
will be three restaurants, two cock- 
tail lounges, two swimming pools 
and a children’s wading pool, ex- 
tensive tropical gardens and a pri- 
vate club for local residents. 

At Tarrytown, N.Y., just off the 
New York State Thruway and about 
twenty miles from downtown Man- 
hattan, Hilton plans to begin con- 
struction this coming spring for a 
200-room, $2,000,000 inn which 


‘will open sometime during the first _ 


six months of 1960. Located on a 
ten-acre tract, it will follow the 
Dutch-Colonial architectural pat- 
tern traditional to the area, some- 
times called Washington Irving 
country. 

And outside the realm of build- 
ing palaces “of public accommoda- 
tion, Hilton recently announced 
the intention of entering the all- 
purpose credit card field in competi- 
tion with Diners Club and Ameri- 
can Express. 
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A Castle For Picasso 

Motorists and bus travelers on the French Riviera 
will remember the Gorge de Loup from which they 
viewed an ancient town agreeably pinioned in the 


minor reaches of the Alpes Maritimes, where they 


teetered precariously around hairpin bends, looking 
down on the deep drop to the rushing River Loup be- 
low. Here, a fisherman the other day felt a tug on his 
line and eagerly pulled in—a signed Picasso. 

This is Picasso country. For years, until recently, 
Pablo Picasso has lived at Vallauris nearby, selling 
pottery in his barn-like studio where tourists can buy 
vases, ash trays, lamps, soup tureens and plates designed 
and signed by the master at moderate prices. The piece 
in the river had been bought by-a man whose check 
had bounced. (He also bounced out of jurisdiction of 
~ the police.) 

Early in November, Picasso, who has described him- 
self as a communist, left his Riviera villa to install 
himself and central heating in a 40-room Castle near 
Aix-en-Provence, the 400-year-old Chateau de Veau- 
venargues, with 2,500 Cézanne-type acres. Devoted, 
young and hungry disciples who have worked their 
way to the Riviera to be near Picasso will now have 
to starve in Aix-en-Provence, a much colder spot 
than Cannes. 

So I Popped Off 

Going through a narrow Devonshire lane the other 
day I met an ancient character, and asked him how 
far it was to the next town. ““Two gunshots down 
the lane, and turn right,” he said. “Five gunshots 
straight ahead.” Investigating further, I discovered 
that he meant a shotgun with a range in an arc of 
about 550 yards. 

For Sale 

An African newspaper advertises a fully-equipped 
crocodile-hunting business for sale at the reasonable 
price of $5,000. Reason for selling: owner has lost a 
leg or two. 

News Note from Scotland 

Mary MacFarlane was fined ten shillings ($1.40) at 
Kirkcaldy Fife for allowing her pet lamb to stray. 
“It made the children laugh and play,” said the judge 
sternly. 

Score at Foulridge 

The little village of Foulridge (pronounced to 
rhyme with Coleridge) in the north of England en- 
tered a beauty contest in England recently, contend- 
ing it was the most enchanting spot in its county. It 
went so far as to paint a bench freshly where the 
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judges could sit. It neglected, however, according to 
the judges, to pick up waste paper, mow the lawns, 
tend the gardens or see that the houses were painted. 


“In fact,” they pronounced, “we will give you five 
points for having had the nerve to enter the con- 
test at all.” 

British Intelligence 

There is a small appealing sack of flour living in 
our hotel, who is called Lord Copperbottom (because 
his name is similar). He has bright pink cheeks 
which run from his forehead to his neck (and looks 
recently scalded), staring blue eyes that never see 
anybody, and a knack of throwing himself at chairs 
and collapsing in them. He spends every day, some-| 
times in the pouring rain, at the golf course, or at 
the race track, and sleeps very soundly each night 
through the television shows. It was my privilege re- 
cently to overhear his conversation with another guest, 
the Reverend Doctor MacLeod Mercury, from Bud- 
leigh Salterton, aged 86. | 

Looking up from his newspaper Lord Copperbottom 
began, “I see that the Americans have sent a rocket. 
up to the moon. Odd, isn’t it?” 

The Reverend Doctor (who is very deaf): “I come: 
from Budleigh Salterton.” 

Lord C. (shouting) : “Rocket to the moon. 

Rev. D.: “The moon?” 

Kords G2 (Odd isntrrtce: ‘ 

Rey. D.: “Speaking of the moon, I notice that the: 
Americans have sent a rocket to the moon.” 

Lord C.: “Curious thing to do, isn’t it?” 

Rev. D. (chuckling clerically) : “I think there must 
be more important things to do today than to send a 
rocket up to the moon, don’t you?” 

Lord C.: I should think there’s no moon. Thats 
what I’ve always understood. The moon is a reflection 
of the sun.” 

Rev. D.: “I think it would do the world a lot of 
good, wouldn’t it, if they collected the scientists—the 
whole lot of them—and sent them to the moon, don’t 
your” 

Lord’@s -Ouite. 

Whereupon the two returned to their newspapers, 
the Rev. Doctor to the important thing of the hors 
show, and Lord C. to a meditation on the horses run} 
ning at Ascot on the morrow. 

Ham For The Teen-Age German 

Elvis Presley has announced that he wishes to study, 
German girls and listen to German opera. “I lov 
classical music,” he said. “It’s great to go to sleep by.” 


”? 
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N OVERNIGHT stay at a Japanese 
A inn is one item that visitors to 
the land of the cherry blos- 

soms should mark with a definite 
“must” on their tour program. Aside 
from the pocketbook angle—native 
lodgings are less costly than foreign- 
style hotels—it pays big dividends in 
new and delightful experiences that 
you will leng remember and cher- 
ish. Best of all, it will enable you 
to gain a glimpse of how the Japa- 
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nese people live, an aspect which 
most of the tourists who flock to 
these islands annually have hereto- 
fore very seldom seen. 

More than 50,000 of these inns 
are scattered throughout the coun- 
try. Some are gigantic and others 
quite diminutive in scale, but they 
all have two common denomina- 
tors—novelty and charm. It doesn’t 
matter whether the inn of your 
choice is hidden away in some nook 


of a busy, bustling city or situated 
on the sunny hillside of a quiet, hot 
spring town. At either, delightful 
adventure awaits you as your car 
rolls up the graveled driveway and 
comes to a halt before the wide, 
spick-and-span entrance. 

Two banto-sans (porters) in blue 
happi coats appear from somewhere. 
One smilingly opens the car door 
while the other scurries to pick up 
your travel gear from the luggage 
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Layers of futon mattresses laid on tatami matting provide comfortable bed in traditional inns. 


Meals are served in guest's own room with maid remaining to serve, assist with chopsticks. 
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compartment. A pair of kimono- 
clad maid-sans bow low in welcome 
as you change from shoes to slip- 
pers, and then you are escorted 
through a maze of shiny corridors 
to your suite that opens onto a 
miniature garden. : 

Sealed off from the rest of the 
world by a natural wall of trees and 
rocks that form the backdrop for 
a small, flower-bordered pond, you 
are afforded a sense of seclusion 
and privacy that can never be 
gained within the four walls of a 
modern Western-style hotel. Here, 
you can luxuriate in peace and com- 
fort amid tasteful surroundings. 

As you: ease your weary frame 
onto a thick cushion before the low, 
wide table in the middle of the 
room, a maid-san serves you tea 
and sweets and produces a much- 
thumbed book which she opens be- 
fore you. This is the hotel register. 

With formalities over, the bath- 
boy appears to announce that prepa- 
rations have been completed for 
the honorable bath. Changing into 
the yukata, a cotton kimono which 
is provided by the management, 
you are escorted to the hot spring 
pool, a gigantic affair in tile that 
puts the grandeur of ancient Ro- 
man tubs to shame. It is true that 
the size and depth of these massive 
bathtubs vary with each establish- 
ment but there are many that can 
accommodate over a hundred per- 
sons at one time with no undue 
crowding. 

Mixed bathing is not so popular 
as it was in former days but there 
is no law against it and the custom 
is still practiced, with no evident 
sign of blushes, at many resorts. Of 
course, there are separate ablution- 
ary facilities for the distaff side if 
modesty demands, but the vast vol- 
ume of steam that arises from the 
pool usually provides an adequate 
screen for all except the overly 
timid. Most suites are also provided 
with a private bathroom, decorated 
with tile that vies with the rainbow 
in the assortment of hues, and the 
spacious tubs ’re roomy enough to 


submerge fully the most ample pro- | 


portions of any six-foot foreigner. 


The approach of supper time be- | 


comes evident as the maid-san ap- 
pears on the scene to clear the table 
and arrange the various parapher- 
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-nalia for the approaching repast, 
and you become aware of another 
pleasant feature of the Japanese 
inn—you do not need to dress for 
meals. Once the guest dons the 
yukata, that garment becomes a part 
of him and stays with him until the 
time of his departure. Dining en 
deshabille may be frowned upon in 
the West’but it is de riguer at a 
Japanese inn. 

As a rule, the native inns serve 
only local dishes, but Western foods 
can be ordered if you feel the Japa- 
nese bill of fare is too exotic. Of 
course, you can always ‘fall back on 
tempura or sukiyaki if-the sous is 
too cold or the steak too tough. The 
latter, however, is farely apt to hap- 
pen, as Japan proudly boasts some 
of the world’s finest beef. 

One word of advice, however, to 
those planning to spend a night 
under a Japanese roof—especially 
coffee addicts. Except in cities, the 
Japanese concept of the Brazilian 
brew is still very primitive. Hence, 
it is always a good idea to include 
a jar of instant coffee in your bag, 
just in case. 

Bedtime comes rather early at a 
Japanese inn. Of course, it is of no 
concern to the management if the 
guest becomes so engrossed in en- 
joying the atmosphere that he stays 
up till the wee hours, but around 
ten o'clock the maid-san comes to 
prepare the beds. 

To those accustomed to the West- 
ern concept of sleeping comfort, the 
thought of spending a night on 
the floor may bring some qualms 
but watching the bed-making 
should prove eminently edifying and 
reassuring to such people. Two— 
sometimes three—fluffy quilts, their 
softness maintained by daily sun- 
ning, are first laid on the tatami 
over which comes a white sheet, 
freshly laundered. The silken quilt, 
also enclosed in white, may be light 
or heavy depending on the season, 
and the pillow, usually of soft foam 
rubber, should prove satisfactory 
for the most hard-headed guest. 

The quiet Japanese night swiftly 
deepens. You settle between the 
sheets and soon a peaceful languor 
pervades your entire being. The last 
thing you remember as you drop off 
to dreamless sleep are the night 
sounds that creep in from beyond 
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the garden wall—the sleepy chirp 
of a cricket, the faraway notes of a 
noodle-vendor’s pipe and the soft 
melody of a rivulet that ripples the 
surface of the garden pool. 

Japanese inns offer two standard 
plans, lodging with two meals or 
without meals. Prices vary consid- 
erably, but at the better places the 
rates run from $4.00 to $6.00 per 
day with two meals included. 

The old custom of leaving an en- 
velope of money with the innkeeper 
for the help on departure is fast 
going out of fashion. Today, bills 
are presented upon leaving and are 
invariably computed carefully and 
honestly. Travelers now prefer to 
tip (moderately) the maid, cook, 
bath boy and shoe boy. Ten per cent 
of the bill divided among the peo- 
ple who serve you is a good method 
of computing the tips. 

In order to enjoy a Japanese inn 
to the utmost, there are certain 
customs which should be followed. 
To travelers planning on such stays, 
heré’s" a: little list. of “do's”: and 
“don'ts”: 

Do be formally polite, even at 
the expense of feeling it’s over- 
done. The Japanese, to whom po- 
liteness is almost a religion, are 


sometimes bewildered and hurt by |. 


foreign brusqueness. 

Do take off your shoes when en- 
tering. That’s essential, for the mat- 
ting floors must be kept clean. 

Do cooperate on meals and bath 
schedules. 

Do carry your own towels and 
soap. 

Don't get soap in the bathtub. 
The Japanese tub is strictly for 
soaking and relaxing. The job of 
getting clean is done outside the 
tub, a pail of water and a dipper 
being provided for rinsing purposes. 

Don’t think that the maids are 
not reputable girls just because they 
aren't shocked if they see you when 
you aren't fully clothed. After all, 
standards of modesty vary the world 
around. 

A final “do’—go! Even if you 
spend only one night in a real Japa- 
nese inn, you will leave with in- 
finitely more knowledge of how the 
people live than if you stick to the 
standard paths—and adding this 
lore to your life will be acquired 
with truly charming pleasure. @ 


see... enjoy 
FASCINATING 


Japan is the perfect 
year- round vacation 
land... never too 
hot, never'too cold 

J . .. with something 
( exciting to see and do 
y in every season. 


You'll enjoy the 
combination of ancient 
manners and customs 

... Of modern 
accommodations, 
transportation and 
shops. You'll thrill 
to the beauty of 
the country... 
the gaiety of the 
festivals... 

the charm 

and courtesy 

of the people. 


PARADE AT NIKKO 
DURING GRAND FESTIVAL 


See your 
Travel Agent or 


JADEN Toast ASSOCIATION 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
48 Front Street W., Toronto, Canada 
109 Kaiulani Avenue, Honolulu 15, T. H. 


learn FRENCH 
or SPANISH 


OR ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
RUSSIAN or HEBREW 


through the miracle of 
LIVING LANGUAGE 


LONG PLAY RECORDS 


Here’s all you need to learn to 
speak a foreign language fluently 
and fast! Entire LIVING LAN- 
GUAGE COURSES (over 500,000 
sold in 3 years) are contained on 
four Long Play Hi-Fidelity records 
of unbreakable vinylite. The 
40 lessons teach you to speak 

by listening to thousands of 

words and phrases; records 

can be played over and over LASHED 
again. Comprehensive Con- 

versation Manual repeats in 
print so that you see what 
you hear. Also, you get the 
Common Usage Dictionary 
with over 16,000 entries. Now 
saye TWO-THIRDS on orig- 
inal price... keep for 7 days 


Now °995 
at no risk. Mail coupon now! « 


2 aS eS Ge ee eee coe ee 
Piivine LANGUAGE COURSES, Dept. TR-12 


{ 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Rush me the LIVING LANGUAGE COURSE 
checked below on 7-day no risk basis, Enclosed 
| find O check, © money order for $9.95. I will 
return course for full refund if not satisfied. 


] O Fr. OD Span. 9 Ital. Q Germ, 9 Russ. 0 Heb. 


SOOM Come rere meen e tetera teeeentaeee 


| (th eonoononnuctte oad Zone. . «Sth. \..\s'sec a suipainn 


Ps QOD ee CHER BOR MRED Wee! ESL MOTD AY SOY CEO RD RY RON 


Original Course $2995 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for December 


3810.00 


Thoughtful viewers be- 
neath Ambassador 
Bridge linking Detroit 
with Windsorwere filmed 
by Cecelia Krasa of De- 
troit, Mich., who used 
Ciroflex set at f:11, 
1/100 sec. 


2 $15.00 


LONG VIEW 


New view of St. Peters 
from top of colonnade 
around piazza was made 
in Rome by Charles J. 
Belden of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., with Super-lkonta B 
set at f:16, 1/100 sec. 


1 $25.00 


LONG HAUL 


Genoese fishermen haul- 
ing in early morn's catch 
were photographed by 
Ruth Stephens of Heidel- 
berg, Germany, with 
Rolleiflex Xenar 3.5 at | 
f:8, 1/60 seconds. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month’ 
TRAVEL will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and < 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera ana 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 8 or larger are preferred; 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name; 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent informatiog 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any) 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possibis 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TrRAvet can) 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right t¢ 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additiona. 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama. 
teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 79 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressec 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of curren 
contest will be held for following month. 


travel book selection — 


Sydney Clark Looks Over Japan—And Overlooks Nothing 


VEN BY air, a journey to Japan 
is an undertaking of consid- 
erable consequence, requir- 

ing certain preparations. If you're 
planning on Japan-ing you'll need 
a certificate of smallpox vaccina- 
tion, a passport and, above all, a 
copy of Sydney Clark’s All the Best 
in Japan (Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York; 305 pages; maps, illus- 
trations, index). A generous man, 
Clark includes a healthy helping of 
informative wordage on Manila, 
Hong Kong and Macao—principal- 
ly because they can be included in 
a Japan junket without additional 
inoculations. Clark is no fan of the 
typhus-typhoid-cholera routine. He 
says the shots are expensive and in- 
convenient. 

All the Best in Japan is the Japa- 
nese story, complete. Clark’s usuat 
comprehensive treatment is, if such 
a thing were possible, made even 
more so here. With the essential 
different-ness of Japanese culture, 
customs, food and fun to convey, 
Clark unleashes his enthusiasm and 
steps firmly over the brink into a sea 
of information. Following the for- 
mat of his eighteen other All the 
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Best books, he begins with advice 
on how to get there, including what 
to take, adds a concise roundup on 
some of the outstanding advan- 
tages—and disadvantages—available 
to the traveler in Japan and com- 
ments pertinently on a number of 
the foremost hostelries. Then fol- 
lows a brief but thorough exposi- 
tion to provide the necessary histori- 
cal background. Clark then under- 


takes to detail the fascinations of ; 


what must surely be one of the 
world’s most fascinating countries. 

Tokyo, justifiably, commands a 
large portion of his attention. But 
all the big-name sites are here, and 
many lesser ones. Emphasis is 
placed—and who would argue?—on 
having a good time, whether the 
enjoyment comes from watching an 
ancient Shinto ritual or making the 
rounds of Tokyo’s wildly uninhib- 
ited nightspots. And here, perhaps, 
is as good a place as any to inter- 
ject one small warning to the 
reader of a Clark travel book, spe- 
cifically including this one: never 
read Clark when on a diet. His de- 
scriptions of exotic dishes are prob- 
ably the most provocative apéritif 
this side of famine. 

Once outside of Tokyo, on the 
road from Nikko to Kobe, there 
is much valuable data on scenes 
unfortunately by-passed by many 
travelers to Japan. For the harassed- 
for-time set, Clark has had the Japan 
Tourist Association and Japan 
Travel Bureau. whip up a special 
ten-day route through the heart of 
Honshu, the main island of the 


50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


-National Travel Club 


Japanese archipelago. For those for- 
tunates with leisure to wander about — 


a bit, there is Clark’s own casual 
route around Honshu, down to 


Kyushu and up to northernmost 


Hokkaido, a strangely Americanized 


isle, incidentally. 


Roughly one-fourth of All the 


Best in Japan is concerned with 


Manila, Hong Kong and Macao ate 


(see TRAVEL, September, 1957, Un- Ag 
masking Macao for Clark’s prelimi- 
nary report on Portugal’s Asian — 


outpost). The author's scheme in 


these pages is to provide a capsule 
version of the more expansive for- 


mat used on Japan. He has a high > 


regard for Manila as a city and the 


Filipinos as persons. In Hong Kong 
he remembers the Crown Colony’s 
reputation for fast, 
clothing and excellent craftwork. 


Names and addresses of appropriate — 
establishments duly make their ap- 
pearance. Macao, with its crossing _ 


of Portuguese custom with Asian 


tradition is here, too, in all its con- 


fusion and interest. 


Before you amble East, clip the 


coupon below that will bring you 
the foreknowledge that means more 
fun on your wanderings in the 
Orient.—K. G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


(_] Please send me All the Best in Japan at the special membership 
price of $4.25. Remittance is enclosed. 


Ce ai i i eC CCC) 


inexpensive 


Carabao, right, serve Guamanians as 
beasts of burden, playmates for chil- 
dren, main course for frequent feasts. 


Rusting Japanese shore emplacements, 
left, still remain as mementoes of occu- 
pation that ended in U.S. reconquest. 


Monument to Magellan, right, with Old 
Spanish Gate in Agana recall centuries 
of Spain's rule over mid-Pacific isle. 


Guam's capital, Agana, has air-conditioned stores, theatres, is linked to villages via good roads. 
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i INGING YOUR way across the 
WW Pacific, you are likely to 
have brief layovers on the 
American islands of Wake and 
Guam. Wake is tiny, has no native 
population, and is easily seen in the 
hour or so that most travelers spend 
there. Guam, however, is a much 
larger island but difficult to tour 
because of U.S. Navy security regu- 
lations. So if you wish to see more 
of Guam than the lounge at the air- 
port, you must have a valid passport 
and apply for Naval clearance at 
least six weeks -before’ departure 
from the States. “Ffoublesome? Yes. 
And Guam has few of the tourist 
delights of Hawaiz. Fhere are no 
luxury hotels andéfo hula maidens 
to meet you with leis at the airport. 
But if you make the effort to visit 
Guam, your reward will be a so- 
journ on a particularly friendly 
and lovely bit of Micronesia. 

Guam lies three quarters of the 
way across the Pacific from San 
Francisco in the same latitude as 
Manila and Bangkok. The weather 
is warm and enjoyable at any time 
of the year, but the dry season, 
December through May, is perhaps 
the most pleasant period. Tempera- 
tures seldom reach 90° during the 
day or go below 65° at night in 
either season. There are few tourist 
accommodations on Guam, and it 
would be wise to write for reserva- 
tions at the Guam Hotel, Agana, 
Guam, Marianas Islands, well in 
advance of your visit. Clean and 
modern, the hotel’s room rates are 
$10.00 a night. Agana itself has air- 
conditioned grocery stores, theatres 
and nightclubs, and there are many 
shops selling jewelry, clothing, toys 
and exotic gifts—at bargain, tax- 
free prices—from the islands of the 
Pacific. 

As fascinated as you may be with 
the shops of Agana, your visit, how- 
ever brief, should take you out to 
the villages, the beaches and the 
jungle. Modern highways link the 
towns, and taxis and buses are 
available for tours of the island. 

Shaped like a bent figure eight, 
Guam has two geographically dis- 
tinct halves. The north loop of the 
eight is a flat plateau, mostly occu- 

ied by Anderson Air Force Base 
which is half the reason for security 
regulations—the other half being a 
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large and equally strategic naval 
base. Agana and several of the 
larger villages are located in the 
narrow central portion of the island 
that forms the waist of the figure 
eight. 

The land of the southern loop is 
at once more fertile and rugged 
than that of the north, and a much 
smaller portion of it has been com- 
mandeered by the military. The 
villages of this area were not as 
badly damaged during World War 
II as those of the north, and they re- 
tain much of their Spanish-colonial 
color and charm. Tropical fruit and 
flowers grow abundantly here, and 


many rivers and streams cascade. 


through unspoilt valleys like 
vision of the Garden of Eden. Be 
cause the whole Guamanian lar 
scape is on a small scale, the weir¢ 
irregular hills tower like mount 
behind the rainbow-painted | 
lages. In the interior, the sword 
covered hills stretching out 
they're lost in a purple haze 1 
mind you of the American Soutl 


west. A few miles farther on and the e 
highway dips down beside a palm- ° 


shaded beach with a Japan-like 
view of countless, tiny offshore is- 
lands, fantastically shaped and cov- 
ered with persistent low-growing 
shrubs. Hikes in this area are easily 
arranged with village boys acting 
as your guides. At Umatac, most 
picturesque of all the villages, you 
can have your picture taken riding 
a carabao. 

A favorite trip is the climbing of 
Mt. Lamlam, an easy hike that leads 
up a gentle rise to the highest point 


on the island. Lamlam is a moun- . 


tain by courtesy title only, and i 
conquest wouldn't tax the effortg 
anyone, but on a clear day it ¢ 
command a fine view of the wh 
island. A special effort should 
made to see the glories of a Sout! 
Sea island sunrise or sunset, 
the top of Lamlam or front 
the more rugged peaks. Just 
Lamlam is Cetti Bay, a tranqui: 
where legend says a sunken Spanish 
treasure galleon awaits discovery be- 
yond the reef. You probably won't 
come across any doubloons or pieces 
of eight, but the walk along the 
coast from Umatac to Cetti takes 
you by oddly shaped volcanic cliffs 
and rocks, and tidal pools flashing 


swimming at midday or midn 


with brilliant fish. Your guides will 
open coconuts for your refreshment 
so you needn’t encumber yourself 
with food and water for the jaunt. 

The Talofoto River is the largest 
and loveliest on Guam. A paddleup 
it takes you into the green heart of ia 
the island,-complete With @vepy=. 
thing you associate } 


except snakes a I a li 
thing elseythat’s dar BerO 
pleas: out. four 


stred 
thre 
wat 


1p in with a face maske 
can sightsee over the 0 
as you're carried alo 
path leads down to a ve 
fiful cove at Tagachan where ¢ 
pool within the reef provides’ 


At Talofofo is the only beach ‘ 
Guam where you can play in the 
surf. Everywhere else, the coral reef 
keeps the rough waves from beating 
on the shore, but here the large 
Talofofo River pouring into its nar- 
row bay dilutes the salt water and 
prevents the formation of coral. 

A recreation that amounts to a 
near mania with many is snorkel- 


srwater 

urs Without be- 

coming tired or chilled. The desire 
to see larger fish and grander under- 
seascapes lures most snorkelers to 
put on air tanks and go fishing and 
shelling out beyond the reef and 
under it, into the eerie sea caves 
where the octopus and the moray 


ae 


ae ee ee 
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eel are to be met. Skindiving equip- 
ment may be bought or rented at 
several stores in Agana, and diving 
lessons may be taken by the novice. 

The lavish celebration of patron 
saint feast days or fiestas are a part 
of the island’s Spanish-Catholic 
tradition that Guamanians and 
Statesiders particularly enjoy. Few 
weekends go by when one of the 
villages isn’t celebrating with a 
fiesta, and everyone—Protestant or 
Catholic, visitor or islander—is wel- 
come. In the old days, people from 
other villages came on foot or by 
carabao cart through the jungle to 
share in the religious observances. 


~ The weary pilgrims were welcomed 


with feasting and gaiety. Each vil- 
lage tried to surpass the others in the 
magnificence of the hospitality ex- 
tended to friends and strangers 
alike, and each family tried to pre- 
pare a more sumptuous banquet 
than its neighbors. 

Today the old fiesta hospitality 
customs prevail just as they did 
when poor transportation made 
them necessary. Most people now 
have jobs provided by the military 
bases, the Government of Guam or 
the new businesses of Agana instead 
of being dependent upon fishing, 
hunting and farming for a liveli- 
hood. Old-time fiesta foods—fish, 
coconut, crab, shrimp, pork, veni- 
son, chicken, carabao meat, taro, 
heart-of-palm, breadfruit, mangoes, 
papaya, bananas and tuba or coco- 
nut wine—are now supplemented 
by imported food and_ drink. 
Wealthier families frequently spend 
hundreds of dollars regaling their 
visitors at fiesta time. 

Just as Tahiti goes wild on July 
14, Bastille Day, Guam celebrates 
July 21 as Liberation Day, the date 
when the U.S. Navy and Marines 
recaptured the island in 1944. An 
oficial ceremony in the _ historic 
Plaza de Espana begins the gaiety, 
and a procession of beautifully dec- 
orated floats passes through Agana. 

The population of Guam, no 
longer checked by the ravages of 
tuberculosis and other diseases, is 
expanding at a tremendous rate. In 
spite of the growing numbers of 
Guamanian teachers being trained 
in the States and at the local Ter- 
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ritorial College, increasing numbers 
of Stateside teachers (first grade to 
college level) must be hired. Teach- 
ing and living conditions are gener- 


ally pleasant, and liberal travel 


allowances will permit a teacher and 
his family to visit much of the Pa- 
cific area when he has finished his 
two-year contract. Many teachers 
supplement the travel allowance 
with what they’ve saved out of their 
salaries and go back to the States 
by way of Asia and Europe. : 

Guam is honeycombed with 
caves, and Marbo has a deep under- 
ground pool once used as a reser- 
voir. Now it makes a cool and 
pleasant swimming place. For the 
daring, there is a second pool that 
can only be reached by diving be- 
neath the wall of the cave and 
swimming several feet under water. 

The people of Guam are a hardy 
lot, having survived what must be 
the most turbulent history of any 
South Sea island. Agana and many 
of the villages were completely de? 
stroyed during the terrible ordeal 
of American recapture during the 
Second World War. Unfaltering 
loyalty to the American cause dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation also 
worked many hardships for the 
Guamanians. In July, 1944, when 
American ships began a pre-invasion 
shelling of the island, the people of 
Merizo Village drove the Japanese 
into the hills, and some of the men 
paddled outrigger canoes through 
the reef-to the U.S. warships to give 
information about enemy positions. 

A Japanese tank, rusting away in 
front of the new Universal Theatre, 
and a few pillboxes and heavy artil- 
lery pieces nearly smothered in 
jungle, are among the few visible re- 
minders of the violence that over- 
took this particular paradise. On 
June 21, 1950, Guamanians were re- 
warded for their faithful allegiance 
with American citizenship, and 
thus were given the right of self- 
determination for the first time in 
four centuries. And whether you 
come to Guam as a tourist, teacher, 
Civil Service Worker or a member 
of the Armed Forces, these newest 
Americans will do their best to 
make your stay a pleasant one, and 
you'll be glad you made that extra 
effort to see the entire island and 
not just its airport. 


READER’S | 
CHOICE 


BY DOROTHY GALE 


ETWEEN THE fern-green 
B ’ sleeping volcano of Huala- 

lai and the sea, quiet vil- 
lages are strung like leis along 
the Kona Coast of Hawaii Island. 
My favorite is Kailua. It is domi- 
nated by the white New England 
spire of the first Christian church 
in the area. But the flamboyant 
rose roofs of the Kona Inn, soar- 
ing above pink flowering rain 
trees and giant banyans, pro- 
claim this a true tropical hide- 
away. A few hundred yards from 
the lava rock seawall rimming 
Kailua Bay, fishing boats stand 
ready to take anglers after big 
marlin that run all year in the 
warm, deep channels. 

The village itself is relaxed 
and friendly. An airline ticket 
office is part of a country-type 
grocery store, where gardenias 
often share the same shelf with 
fresh-ground Kona coffee grown 
on Hualalai. Hawaiian men in 
bright flowered shirts surf-cast 
from the seawall across Alii 
Drive. Laughing Hawaiian girls, 
their long hair crowned with 
hibiscus, strum ukuleles on the 
courthouse steps. 

Even with this lazy atmosphere 
of a former century, Kailua has 
comfortable resort hotels on the 
bay. Their private lanais over- 
look white surf whose waves, 
surging and rolling up to the 
palms on shore, summon me back 
again. @ 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel! Club 
about your favorite place, type out, dou- 
ble-spaced, some 400-500 words and send 
it to Reader’s Ghoice, TRAVEL, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 
Although none can be acknowledged or 
returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose 
material is used. 
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F YOU ARE planning to leave the | 


busy world and its troubles far 
behind you, to idle awhile on a 


luscious, golden-fringed isle in the 
warm South Seas, I can recommend 
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al @ 
BY ROSALINE REDWOOD 


few  lovelier, out-of-the-ordinary 
spots than the rich copra isle of 
Taveuni, known as the Garden Isle 
of Fiji. Of all the islands which 
make up the Fiji group, Taveuni, 


aN 


lying like a substantial dot on the 
map northeast of the main island 
of Viti Levu and the capital town 
of Suva, possesses some of the loveli- 
est scenery and some of the richest 
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Tranquil villages of Taveuni are reached by Fiji Airways or leisurely ship trip from Suva. 


Highly coiffured Fijians, despite warlike aspect, are among most friendly of Pacific peoples. 


. 


Na 


Whole communities turn out for half-sport, half-serious fishing expeditions, divide catch equally. 
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copra plantations in this part of 


the Pacific. 

Until recent years only the hard- 
iest of tourists reached the hospita- 
ble shores of Taveuni. But now an 
air link with Suva has brought it 
within easy reach of the rapidly in- 
creasing number of U.S. travelers 
who touch down at Fiji’s busy Inter- 
national Airport in Nandi, the 
modern .hub of South Pacific air 
routes where planes from Canada 
and the U.S. criss-cross on their way 
to Australia and New Zealand. 

Road -transport from Nandi to 
the capital town of Suva is always 
available, and the best local hotels 
provide good accommodations for 
about $8.50 per day. Fiji Airways 
schedules regular passenger flights 
between Suva and Taveuni four 
days a week at a cost of around 
$17.00 each way, with a luggage 
allowance of 30 pounds per person. 

If you are really keen on a tropi- 
cal sea voyage and you are willing 
to put up with the inconvenience of 
a small trader—and are quite sure 
the smell of copra in the holds won’t 
bother you—there are a hundred ex- 
citing compensations as the little 
ship calls at strange small ports, the 
trip taking three days to reach 
Taveuni. The roundtrip runs into 
about eight days and costs about 
$55.00. 

Accommodations have, until now, 
been a limiting factor in the tourist 
trade at Taveuni, as you had to 
depend on a small Government 
Rest House or on alternative ar- 
rangements being made with any 
one of the hospitable European 
planters, less than a dozen of whom 
own and operate the entire island. 
Plans are underway now, however, 
by Hunt’s Travel Agency to solve 
the problem by building a new re- 
sort there, so that those who dream 
of sampling life on a copra king’s 
paradise island shall risk no disap- 
pointment in the future. 

I chose the leisurely trip by sea 
in preference to the short air pas- 
sage, and three days out from Suva 
I watched the grey-blue outline of 
Taveuni Island loom up against the 
morning sunrise. Above a strip of 
pale gold beach, feathery palms 
skirted the shoreline and, behind, 
the misty slopes of a mountain. I 
went ashore at a_boulder-piled 
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wharf belonging to one of the plant- 
ers. Cows grazed placidly beneath 
the palms, and white goats straggled 
along a rock wall which enclosed 
wide sloping lawns bordered with 
gay yellow and scarlet shrubs sweep- 
ing down to the beach. In the love- 
ly garden stood a stately mellowed 
house, with shady verandahs and 
thick white walls built from crushed 
coral and sand. 

On the dew-drenched lawns I had 
to avoid treading on innumerable 
toads. I later learned that this vari- 
ety of toad had been-imported and 
had multiplied at’an amazing yate 
in the warm climate. I noticed that 
a goldfish pond was netted over to 
_ prevent the toads from laying their 
eggs, like black seeds suspended on 
yards of silken thread, in the water. 
If allowed to hatch in the water, 
the tadpoles would nibble the tails 
of the goldfish. 

A youthful planter, clad only in 
a red flowered sulu, looked rather 
startled at the sight of a white 
woman on his lawn, then hurriedly 
retreated to reappear in khaki shorts 
and shirt. Hospitably, he invited 
me to breakfast and a ride over his 
4,000-acre coconut plantation. He 
clapped his hands and an im- 
maculate Indian servant brought 
cool drinks. 

Later, as we bumped along in a 
truck over boulders between the 
30-foot-wide rows of palms, my host 
wiped the perspiration from his face 
and explained, “Not sure where the 
road is. We may not be on it!” 

Weeds grow with amazing rapid- 
ity in this jungle country, and it is 
a big task keeping the plantations 
clear so that the ripe nuts may be 
found when they fall. While nuts 
drop all year around, the full sea- 
son runs between June and Septem- 
ber. On an average, a palm may 
drop one or two nuts a week, this 
producing from twenty to thirty 
pounds of copra or dried kernel a 
year. I watched the natives gather- 
ing the nuts into heaps. Then they 
demonstrated the art of slitting 
them open with an axe, and deftly 
scooping out the white kernel with 
a knife. 

Back at the homestead we stopped 
to inspect the copra kilns built from 
rock and cement, where the product 
was dried indoors. There was also 
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a sun-drying plant, with shallow, 
wide trays on which the coconut 
kernel was spread to dry in the 
sun, the trays sliding one beneath 
the other to afford shelter during 
a shower of rain. The indoor meth- 
od, where heat may be regulated 
and the process expertly timed, pro- 
duces the highest quality of copra. 

Over a thousand head of cattle 
grazed amongst the palms, and I 
watched them being rounded up for 
shipment to the leper colony at 
Makongai Island, where hundreds 
of lepers from Pacific islands are 
concentrated for modern medical 
treatment. 

Indians were shouting, dogs were 
barking, and the cattle were bellow- 


ing as they were put through the : 


race running down to the shore. At 
the beach, ropes were tied around 
the horns of each animal, which was 
forced to swim to the surfboat. 
When three steers were fastened to 
each side of the boat, the engines 
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started up, and the cattle began 
their long tow out to the cargo ship 
lying off shore. I watched the ani- 
mals being hoisted up on canvas 
belts out of the sea, and slung 
aboard. 

When the copra ship on which" 
had arrived moved farther up the 
coast, a warm-hearted Scottish cou- 
ple insisted I become their guest 
rather than go aboard again. De- 
scendant of one of the original white 


pioneer planters of Taveuni, my 


host was eager to show me the en- 


tire island. With him and his wife — 


as guides, I motored through pic- 
turesque native villages. We pic- 


nicked under shady breadfruit trees 


on a sandy beach, and we traveled 
along the only motor road in the 


world which crosses the 180th merid-_ 
ian, where today becomes tomor- — 


row. We paused by the site of the 
last great native battle in Taveuni, 


where missionaries actually stepped — 


between the warring tribes. 


9 ? + 
cat ys) Men’s Two Eyelet Moccasin 


Made of calfskin leather. Hand sewed tip in 
true moccasin construction. Neotex sole and 
heel, lightweight and long wearing. Leather 
lined quarters. This is the lightest weight leather 
sports moccasin we have ever made. Two colors: 
Brown and Smoked Elk. Men’s sizes: 6 to 13. 
Whole and half sizes (No size 
12%). Widths B and D. Order 
now. Price $10.80 postpaid. Satis- 
faction and fit guaranteed. 


Bean’s Free 
Fall Catalog 


365 items of interest to both men and women are listed in this 
new Fall Catalog. One hundred and twenty are leather and canvas 
specialties of our own manufacture. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 361 Main Street, Freeport, Maine — 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


author of ‘‘Charm’’, 
“The Woman You 
Want To Be’’ etc. 
Traveler, teacher, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 
continents. Miss 
Wilson’s _ autobiog- 
raphy ‘I FOUND 
MY WAY’ now 
available, (Lippin- 
cott) 


MARGERY WILSON. 


In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course. 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 


She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. A ‘'must'' for travel. Students are amazed! For 


full details write to 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. E4, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 


precaution is take 
misunderstandings arising 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from Paris 
night life to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 
4-color catalog of thousands of 35mm 
slides, including title and map slides. 
(See our ad on page 14). WOLFE 
WORLD-WIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 
Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors’ items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Chartres, 
Prado, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive. Illustrated Catalog "T" 15¢ (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, SPECIAL CENTENNIAL SET, 
complete coverage, Holy Land, Jerusa- 
lem, Nativity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, 
Fatima, Lisieux, Italian Shrines. Interiors 
of Roman Basilicas, Canonization of Pope 
Pius X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. Ex- 
teriors, splendid interiors. Descriptive 
64-page, illustrated, combined catalog 
"TR" 25¢. (Deductible from first order.) 
J. Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25¢. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports," details. MELLINGER, P83B, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


“OF INTEREST TO WOMEN". SEW 
Aprons at home for stores. No charge 
for material to fill orders. In our fourth 
successful year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., 
Bastrop 8, Louisiana. 


FREE STAMP EXCHANGE!! Send 100 
U.S./Canadian Commemoratives (used, 
off paper) receive 300 all different for- 
eign. Free list, over a thousand other 
collections by countries available. Swap 
or Buy. BANTHOS, Box 122-T, NYC 4. 


nm to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


VACATIONERS! Visit PAGEANT BEACH 
HOTEL, Grand Cayman, B.W.I. Recently- 
built, cross ventilation. Large Swimming 
pool, beautiful white sandy beach, excel- 
lent food. Located amid 8 acres tropical 
foliage, next door Grand Cayman Yacht 
Club. Write: H. O. Merren, Pageant 
Beach Co., Ltd.. Georgetown, Grand 


~ Cayman, B.W.I. 


STAY AT BAY VIEW WHILE VISITING 
GRAND CAYMAN, B.W.I., and enjoy 
homeliness, comfort and simplicity. Bay 
View is in the center of Georgetown, one 
mile from several beaches where guests 
are taken every day free of charge. 
Write: H. O. Merren, Proprietor, Grand 
Cayman, B.W.I. 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE—150 _ ft. 
schooner sails to Bimini, Berry Islands, 
Nassau, Grand Bahamas, Havana. 10 
days of adventure $150.00. Sailing, Fish- 
ing, Skin Diving. P.O. Box 1051-T, Miami 
Beach 39, Florida. Miami phone Frank- 
lin 1-0893. 


OPENING DECEMBER 1—Abingdon 
Estate Guest House, Green Island, Ja- 
maica, B.W.1.—$10-$15. Private beach— 
horse back riding. Write above or call 
TAlmadge (N.Y.) 8-3744 Sundays or af- 
ter 8:00 P.M. weekdays. 


DRIVING TO MEXICO?—For informa- 
tion, helpful hints and advice from old 
Mexico hands, WRITE: PAN-AMERICAN 
TRAVEL ASS'N, 117 West 8th St., Hays, 
Kansas. 


RETIRE ANY TIME, plan now. Live well 
on small money—Social Security. Re- 
mote sub-tropical paradise. Healthy, 
beautiful. Superb food. World's finest 
ocean fishing, good hunting. Congenial 
white, friendly people. Don't be too late. 
Full copyrighted facts two dollars, ERIC 
LEE, Box 245, P.O. San Anselmo, Calif. 


MOVING ABROAD? Whether it is a 
trunk or a house full of furniture, to any 
place in the world—Contact us for quo- 
tation. UNITED, 243 West 60th Street, 
NYC, Circle 7-3191. 


MAPS Any Florida City or County 50¢ 
each. Street & Pictorial Atlas of Brow- 
ard County, Fla., Contains 110 pages of 
colored, indexed maps of every street: 
$2.00. DOLPH MAP CO., FT. LAUDER- 
DALE, FLA. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the "TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can appreciate 
that more than 754,320 others will read it. If you have an item, or service to sell try the 
resultful "MARKET PLACE”. Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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GARDEN ISLE 


I saw ancient undeciphered let- 
tering carved in a rock on the family — 
estate. Rumor says it marks a buried 
treasure, but no one has found it. 
At a cave entrance I was shown 
chiseled grooves and a rounded 
hollow for water, where the stone- 
age Fijians sharpened their tools 
and axes. Inside, a handsome yellow 
and black snake lay coiled up, 
asleep. Snakes are regarded here as 
a delicacy. 

In the lush jungle I was shown 
the fat black pigeons which my host 
assured me had supplemented food 


supplies in his grandfather's day. 


Oil was extracted from the candle- 
nuts, and there was lemon grass 
from which the heavily perfumed 
citronella oil was obtained. Fijians 
use it with coconut oil to anoint 
their bodies. And with a mixture of 
lemon grass and lemon leaves they 
brew a fragrant tea. I was shown 
the paper mulberry trees from the 
inner bark of which Fijians made 
bark cloth by beating the bark flat 
and joining it with tapioca starch. 
The cloth is then stencilled with 
brown and black dyes from trees. 

On the mist-shrouded main ridge 
of the island, at an elevation of 
about 3,000 feet, is an old volcanic 
crater, filled by a lake and partially 
overgrown with weeds and floating 
vegetation. On the shores of this 
lake grows the famous ‘Tangi- 
mauthia, a high-climbing plant with 
flower clusters nearly a foot long. 
The inch-long blossoms which make 
up the cluster are white, ensheathed 
by crimson bracts at the ends of 
bright red branches. The combina- 
tion produces an amazing splash of 
color. Natives used the garlands of 
flowers for special ceremonies, but 
they were worn only by chiefs. 
Taveuni and the neighboring island 
of Vanua Levu are the only known 
places in the world where these Tan- 
gimauthia flowers are to be found. 

When I left Taveuni, pineapples 
and oranges were packed as parting 
gifts. As I perched on top of the last 
surfboat load of copra, I looked 
back at the lovely shores of this is- 
land. It has justly earned its title 
as Garden Island of Fiji—and you'll 
agree when—as I hope—you see it 
yourself. 
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NATIONAL TRAVE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 
a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Pd 


L CLUB PAGE 


Proximity to Paradise 


Y Mip-1959—a short six months or 
so away—Qantas, the Australian 
airline, expects to send jet planes 
across the Pacific from Sydney to San 
Francisco via the Fijis and Honolulu. 
After that, the scramble amongst other 
lines will ensue—but it all results in bring- 
ing the Pacific closer to your own front 
yard than ever before in history. 
This dramatic change will undoubt- 
edly stimulate a steady rise in the num- 
ber of visitors across a vast region once 
considered far too remote for practical 
sightseeing by the average American. It 
may even take a while for all of us to 
accept, psychologically, the fact that the 
famed paradise isles of the South Seas are 
at our fingertips. But then our next-door 
neighbor will talk of a trip to Tahiti as 
he once spoke of going to Tampa—and 
we'll be off to these new joys ourselves. 
This upsurge may, of course, unsettle 
the current life of this expansive area, 


but ‘TRAVEL trusts that the sensibility of 
tomorrow's travelers and the splendid 
efforts of such organizations as the Pacific 
Area Travel Association will help main- 
tain the romantic, comparatively simple 
and idyllic qualities that in themselves 
will prompt the trips there. 

As each Pacific Eden comes into closer 
reach, let us remember not to storm para- 
dise but to enter softly, and with respect 
for present customs whose maintenance 
makes such a trip desirable. 

With forethought, we can keep the 
Pacific rich in romanticism despite the 
startling pace of progress. ¢ 


No 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


NAME ——_— 
ADDRESS 
CITY  __—_— 


STATE 
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Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NAM SS ee 


ADDRESS 


Membership No. 
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Bright, highly reflective snow does strange things to color film, calls for careful calculation to get best possible exposure. 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


LL IS NOT GOLD that glitters, and all that meets the 
camera eye is not photogenic. Take the first 
snowfall. You suddenly approach a scene—wheth- 

er a street in the city or a mountain landscape—where 
you aim, shoot and take home a breathlessly beautiful 
view. So you think. But when the picture comes out 
of the magic box, it is only a weak reminder of the 
glorious shot you saw when you clicked the shutter. 
What went wrong? Let’s look at a scene, for exam- 
ple, like the view above of Sun Valley, Idaho. The 
Sun Valley Lodge and Challenger Inn are framed by 
the surrounding peaks of the Sawtooth Mountains, and 
covered with sky-to-sky snow carpeting. First, visualize 
it without the foreground people. With a piece of 
paper, cover the left third of this picture until you see 
only the distant Lodge surrounded by snow fields. 
How do you determine correct exposure for this simple 
scene? Assume you are using Anscochrome color film 
(ASA 32) at 1/50th second; normal exposure for an 
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average subject in direct sunlight would be F/11, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s instruction sheet. But 
before you shoot at F/11, if you aim an exposure meter 
at the snow, you will see the needle shoot up to 1600 
foot candles—indicating F/32. Which is correct? The 
difference between these two lens settings is 400 per 
cent. Obviously at least one of them is wrong. If you 


try both, you find the F/32 exposure woefully under- 
exposed—it looks like a night scene. The F/11 is badly 


overexposed—the snow is all washed out, and the slide 
is almost transparent. Apparently, both guesses are 
wrong. 

Going back to the manufactuPer’s exposure guide, 
and reading it carefully and completely, as it always 
pays to do, you now notice that with beach, marine 
and snow scenes, a decrease of 2/3 stop is recommended. 
This means to move the lens aperture from F/11 to 
about F/15. In addition, I like to use the very mini- 
mum exposure when you have snow alone to worry 
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about and no other details. A slight underexposure can 
help to bring out the beautiful blue tinge reflected 
into snow from a blue sky. Snow is most beautiful when 
not perfectly white. A low sun provides a pink tinge 
in early morning or late afternoon hours. Colored 
walls or other objects also reflect color into snow, when 
the objecfs are in direct sunlight. Watching for these 
details is well worth while. 

Where a normal scene calls for F/11, I would shoot 
a snow scene at F/16, and often between F/16 and 


ep722: The latteris my preference when the snow is a 


pure white blanket;anrelieved by any black accents. 

To visualize ‘this, look againy at the illustration— 
still keeping covered the left third of the picture. The 
Lodge and the tre€s atound it are black areas break- 
ing up the mondtonous expanse of white snow. Also 
there are black lines seen in the surrounding moun- 
tains where trees and vegetation push up through the 
snow. All the black lines and masses furnish accents 
in a beautiful design. When a scene does not have 
these accents, only a snow blanket is left. It is like pho- 
tographing a plain sheet of white paper—the most difh- 
cult subject your camera can face. 

Photographing this, however, 
posures and seeing how they come out, is the best ex- 
perience you can get. It is equivalent to a course of 
study in the science of exposure. 

Exposure tables always start with the assumption of 
a basic subject with front lighting—that is, the sun be- 


making several ex- 


hind your back. If the camera is facing the sun, or is 


to one side, shadows are created, and additional ex- 
posure usually is necessary. The one exception is snow. 
No compensating exposure is necessary when you are 
dealing wtih a uniformly reflective surface such as a 
blanket of snow. It makes no appreciable difference 
whether, in this instance, the sun provides front- 
lighting, side-lighting or even back-lighting. An ex- 
posure meter can be misleading. If you aim it toward 
the sun, and it picks up reflections, the result is an 
abnormally high reading. Therefore, whether you're 
shooting into the sun or elsewhere, turn your back to 
the sun, and aim the meter down upon the snow to one 
side, being careful to avoid your own shadow. 

Because a meter can deceive, I recommend putting 
it aside until you have first mastered the use of the 
exposure tables. Another warning—keep your camera 
in a warm pocket when filming winter scenes. A cold 
shutter can slow down and instead of 1/50th be mov- 


) - ing at 1/40th or slower. This can overexpose all your 


well-planned pictures. 

To get back to our illustration for one more point— 
let’s remove the paper covering the left part and re- 
veal the three people in the foreground of the scene. 
We have been talking about getting a perfect exposure 
for the snow. What has become of the people? They 
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Snow Scenes Will Fool You If You Fail To Follow These Tips On Exposure 


go black, of course, and then become mere silhouettes. 

It would be nice to be able to see them in detail and 
in color. To do this, the lens would have to be opened 
up to F/8 or F/5.6. (Note the shadows in the pictures 
showing the side lighting coming from the left.) Snow 
reflects a lot of illumination into suits and faces, so 
F/8 would be a good estimate. But what will this do 
to the snow—which we previously selected at about 
F/16? It would wash out badly. Obviously this type of 
scene does not permit compromise. You have to select 


what is most important to you—whether the Peopie or 


the snow—and sacrifice the rest. 


A blue flash bulb is the other alternative. With its — 


help you can have the cake and eat it too. Place the 


bulb at a distance requiring F/16 and you will have 


balanced illumination both for people and snow. 


As a concluding suggestion, take different types of — 


shots. Do not attempt to put everything into one 
slide. Shoot long shots, carefully exposing to show all 
the beauty, texture and very grain of the snow. Then 


take separate closeups of skiers, friends and other peo- — 


ple. In this way, you can come up with a complete story- 
telling set of pictures, with every one perfectly exposed, 


because each picture attempts a subject only within 


its own brightness range. # } 


When you travel, get a 
TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


Co. 


PeEN-N'S:Y°L VA Neb 


American Casualty 


REA DAN Gs 
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Lines Aft... 


Remembered Quartet 


Dear Sirs: 

Having just returned from a summer 
in the Canary Islands, I am extremely 
interested in Forgotten Quartet in the 
October issue. . . . The day of bargains 
has passed although I did find the 
Canaries much cheaper than any other 
place in Spain. I stayed at both the Santa 
Catalina Hotel in Las Palmas and The 
Mency in Tenerife and the rate is about 
$11.00 full pension. These hotels are 
both in the luxury class... I might add 
that my favorite spot and hotel is not 
mentioned, which is Hotel Taora at 
Puerto de la Cruz on Tenerife. It is First 
Class A, but I liked it better than either 
of the luxury hotels. I paid about $6.40 
a day, full pension and including the 
fifteen per cent service tax ... I have 
your magazine to thank for the most 
beautiful summer of my life, and I have 
traveled extensively. Your issue of July, 
1955, regarding Tenerife so intrigued me 
that I decided to go there this summer 
and spent a perfect vacation which I 
would never have known about but for 
your magazine. 

Ruth W. Dickinson 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Railroad Enthusiasts 


Dear: Sites: 

Sando Bologna’s fine article, /t’s Fun 
to be a Rail Fan!, in the October TRAVEL 
covered the situation very well and gives 
your readers something of the spirit of 
railfan trips. I have been on a great 
many such trips over the past twenty 
years and still enjoy them. Of course, 
they are not the same now as they were 
when we had the good old steam loco- 
motive but it is fun to go places together 
on your own train. You might add men- 
tion of the Edaville Railroad at South 
Carver, Mass. That is one of the best 
spots in the East to do a bit of railroad- 
ing.... May I point out that Box 1943, 
New York 17, N. Y., is my personal post 
office address and has nothing to do 
with the Railroad Enthusiasts and that 
the Railroadians of America should not 
be in care of me but of Halsey L. Tilton, 
761 West Inman Avenue, Rahway, N. J. 

Arthur T. Knowles 
New York, N. Y. 


Western Trail 


Dear Sirs: : 

Being extremely busy in the resort 
hotel business, I do not have the oppor- 
tunity to catch up with the few periodi- 
cals which I read regularly until the end 


“Wow! Did you catch that double negative?” 
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of the season. I want to write and par- 
ticularly commend you for the extremely 
well written and altogether interesting 
article Trail of Western Adventure by 
Fred and Eleanor Sleight in your August 
issue. May we please hear more from 
these two? 
Richard Edgerton 
Crawford Notch, N. H. 


Driftless Area 


Dear Sirs: 
September TRAVEL is the best for sev- 
eral months. Especially interesting are 
the Driftless Area and Indian Summer. 
We make the Driftless Area at least once 
each year on our way to Wisconsin, and 
have made several trips through the New 
Mexico and Arizona Indian country. 
Roy McMillen 
Pampa, Tex. — 


Post Ghost 


Dear Sirs: 

In regard to the article Haunted 
Haunts in the October issue of TRAVEL: 
the ghost of the beloved Colonel Dan — 
Appelton still walks the halls of the 
Seventh Regiment Armory (Park Ave- - 
nue and 67th St., New York City). i 

F. J. Owen, Jr. 
New York, N. Y. 
| 


Full Favor 


Dear Sirs: 
Should we expect from you a sort of 
help in finding us out some penpals in 
your country by printing the following. 
lines in Readers Letters column of your | 
esteemed magazine. Hoping your full 
favour. We, the two Indian students | 
(boys) of 17, Narendra and Ashoka, in- 
vite letters (in English) from young | 
boys and girls, with the view to familiar-_ 
ize ourselves with the new faces, their 
ideas and interests. Our interests are 
drawing, picture post cards, literature, 
stamps and periodicals. Eagerly looking 
forward for your welcome letters. 
Narendra K. Gupta. 
995 Kucha Natwan 
Delhi, India 
Ashoka 
310 Dariba Kalan 
Delhi, India 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 
3. 


22: Northwest Orient Airlines. 24: top, Hawaiian Visitors } 
Bureau; bottom, R. W. Tannehill. 25: R. W. Tannehill. | 
26: Hawaiian Visitors Bureau. 27: Orient & Pacific Line. 
32: Australian News & Information Bureau. 37: Pacific - 
Area Travel Association. 40: Matson Lines. 41: Author. | 
48: Japan Air Lines. 52: Author. 55: Official Fiji Gov- 

ernment Photo. 56: top, author; center, Matson Lines; ; 
bottom, Fiji Government. 60: Author. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


LINE BEGINS LUXURY HOPS 

Lufthansa began trans- 
atlantic flights last 
month in Super G..ConniesS’ 
carrying only 32 instead 
of usual 90 passengers. 
On twice-weekly basis, 
planes have fully reclin- 
ing seats, optional 
berths, cook, purser, 3 
stewardesses, connect NYC 
with major European 
cities, with no fare in- 
crease over Same deluxe or 
first-class type of ac- 
commodation in more 
crowded configuration. 
Sample rate: NYC-Hamburg 
roundtrip, $851.60 first 
class, $941.60 deluxe. 
Berths cost $75.00 extra 
each way. 


& 


JANUARY JET INAUGURAL SET 

First transcontinental 
jet service—by American 
Airlines, flying Boeing 
707s—is scheduled to be- 
Pepe aie tt with daily, 
non-stop NYC-Los Angeles 
hops. San Francisco-NYC 
flights, with stop at Chi- 
cago, are Slated for Jan. 
25 inaugural. 


FRENCH TO FINISH FAIR BLDG 

French plan end-of-year 
completion for giant tri- 
angular concrete exposi- 
tion building in suburb of 
Puteaux, near Paris. 
Vault=-shaped structure 
rests on only 5 supports, 
incloses area of 5.5 
acres, will have 5 floors 
plus balconies for total 
interior area of 25 acres. 
In addition to display 
space, Palais des Exposi- 
Kions will feature 5 res- 
taurants, travel bureau, 
bank, post office, customs 
office. 
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FAST PASSPORT SERVICE SET 
U.S. Passport Office 
plans to open Miami agency 
early in January, permit- 
ting travelers from south- 
ern city to acquire pass- 
ports in 4 days or, in 
emergency, in 2 hours. 
Current applications re- 
quire 10 days for process- 
ing through district 
court. Other cities with 
Own passport agencies are 
Boston, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco. 


NEW FIELD FOR DETROIT 

Detroit's new, ultra- 
modern Metropolitan Air- 
port has entered partial 
service with complete oc- 
cupancy expected early 
next year. Located 14 
miles closer to downtown 
sector than previous 
field, Metro port has 
$8,000,000 terminal build- 
ing including 36-room 
hotel, passenger lounges, 
restaurant, similar facil- 
ties. Long runways for 
jets are expected to be 
ready for service when 
scheduled Detroit hops be-= 
gin. 


SAS POLE VAULTS ALASKANS 

Scandinavian Airlines 
recently began nonstop, 
4,400-mile, over-the-Pole 
flights linking Anchorage, 
Alaska, with Copenhagen. 
Line had previously used 
territorial city for fuel 
stop but was not permitted 
to pickup, discharge pas- 
sengers until recent CAB 
approval. Twice-weekly 
service leaves Anchorage 
Wed/Sat, leaves Copenhagen 
Tues/Sun. 


SKY HIGH COSTS SWITCH RUN 

Arosa Sky, 867-passenger 
transatlantic liner oper- 
ated by Swiss-owned Arosa 
Line between Europe-NYC, 
St. Lawrence ports, has 
been sold for reported 
$8-9,000,000 to Costa Line 
of Genoa. Ship proved too 
expensive for North Atlan- 
tic trade, will be modi- 
fied, sail under Costa 
flag to South American 
ports from Europe. 


FLYING FINNS SERVE SWISS 
Newly inaugurated Finn- 
air flight provides daily 


link in U.S.-built Convair 
Metropolitans between Hel= 


Sinki, Geneva—via Copen-= 
hagen, Cologne, Frankfurt. 
Finns also serve London, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Paris, 
Moscow, Stockholm, with 
latter capital receiving 
several flights daily. 


DONS GUIDE DESERT TOURS 
Low-cost trips to many 
of Arizona's most scenic 
sites will be offered 
Dec.-April by Phoenix’ 


Dons Club for 27th consec— 


utive season. Overnight, 
weekend outings include 
such spots as Canyon de 
Chelly, Glen Canyon, 
Superstition Mts. One- 
day trips to other areas 
may be followed by motor= 
ists at no charge. 


SHERATON JOINS DINERS 

New Diners Club agree- 
ment with Sheraton Hotels 
permits guests at 49 Sher- 
aton hostelries in U.S., 
Canada to charge use of 
facilities, offers 800,000 
Sheraton guest-card hold- 
ers opportunity to convert 
to Diners card. 
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with Mexico City. 


AMSTERDAM ADDS AUTO INFO 
For one Dutch dime (2%¢ 
U.S.), visitors to Amster- 
dam can hear 2-minute "in- 
forma-phone" recorded talk 
on city's Sights, scenes. 
Automation information is 
cued to weather, stresses 
indoor activities on rainy 

days. At end of spiel, 


drawer automatically opens 


offering printed material 
for listener's perusal. 
Device is located in booth 
opposite Amsterdam Central 
Station. 


LINE LAUNCHES LOW-COST HOP 
Western Air Lines will 
inaugurate daily coach 


mnonstop flights»Dec..1 


connecting Los Angeles 
Flying 
60-passenger DC=-6Bs, of- 
fering complimentary 
meals, beverages, hops are 
tomleave (iA. at 11:15 
pem. for 1,555-mile south- 
ern leg. Return will leave 
Mexico City at 11:25 p.m. 
One-way fare is $79.00 
from L.A., $94.10 from 

San Francisco, $127.40 
from Seattle-Tacoma. 


PORTLAND OPENS AIR BLDG. 
Recently-opened $5,825,- 
000 Int'l Airport terminal 
building at Portland, 
Ore., waS 2 years in con- 
struction, designed to 
process 1,000,000 travel- 
ers annually, features es- 
calators, restaurant, 
lounges, gift shop, 
observation decks. 


ISRAEL HOSTS FARM MEET 
Perstatint-1-Karners' 
Convention will be held 

April 5-16 in Israel, 


marking end of young na-= 


tion's 10th anniversary 
celebrations. Delegates 
will combine visits to 
Israel's variety of farm 
communities with agricul- 
tural talks, sightseeing. 
Tour rates, including 
economy class air trans- 
portation from NYC, meals, 
hotel room, begin at 

1 055..00% 
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ANTIGUA ADDED TO TCA SLATE 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
will begin once-weekly 
roundtrips Dec. 16 linking 
Caribbean isle of Antigua 
with Montreal, Toronto. 
Southern hops also touch 
at Bermuda, Barbados, 
Trinidad with one-way 


tourist-class rate pegged 


at $124.60. 


METHODIST TOURS BOOKED 
Nine heritage tours of 
Europe for Methodists. will 
be offered by BOAC during 

May-Oct., 1959. Led by 
Methodist ministers, 24- 
day junkets will visit 
shrines, communities,,- 
churches in England, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France. Tour 
rate of $978.00 includes 
roundtrip transatlantic 
air travel, intra-Europe 
travel, hotels, meals, en- 
tertainment. 


ROTTERDAM READIED 
Holland-America Line's 
Rotterdam liner, recently 
Launched. sasoutrat taneerin 

Netherlands, will make 
maiden voyage to NYC next 
Oct. Big boat will be 
first transatlantic liner 
to eliminate smokestacks, 
carry engines aft, exnaust 
smoke through dummy post 
placed far aft. 


CAPITAL CONCERTS PREPARED 
Complete presentation of 
all 6 parts of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach's Christmas 
Oratorio will be offered 
Sunday, Dec. 14, at Wash- 
ington Cathedral, Mt. St. 
Alban, Washington, D.C. 


KLM BEGINS LIBYA LINK 

To the shores of Trip-=- 
oli, Libya—from Amsterdam 
via Frankfurt, Rome—was 
added to KLM's network 
Nov. 1 on twice-weekly 
basis.. Viscount hops leave 
Amsterdam Tues/Thurs, con= 
necting with KLM flights 
from Houston, Texas, via 
NYC, offering Texans one- 
carrier service to Near 
East. Dutch Line also be- 
gan transpolar flights 
linking Amsterdam-Tokyo on 
Nov. l. 


GUATEMALAN ROADS READIED 
Guatemala expects to ap-= 
ply finishing touches this 
month to ocean-to-ocean, 
border=-to-border highways, 
giving auto travelers 
easier exploration of Cen- 
tral American country. 
Bottleneck 7%-mile stretch 
leading south from Mexican 
border has been improved 
but remains subject to 
landslides after heavy 
rains. Parallel north- 
south roads in operation 
are Inter-American, Pa- 
cific. Coast-to-coast 
highway runs from San 
Jose on Pacific shore to 
Puerto Barrios on Carib= 
bean, passing through 
Guatemala City en route. 


EIRE ENTERS BOSTON 

Irish Air Lines has be= 
gun transatlantic service 
in Super Connies linking 
Boston to Dublin via Shan- 
non Int'l Airport. Econ= 
omy-class hops, initially 
on basis of 2 roundtrips 
weekly, will be increased 
in frequency next spring. 


MATSON CUTS FARE FOR SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES 

Passenger fare reduction of 25% on Matson Line's 
Mariposa, Monterey will be in effect for 4 Special 
roundtrip cruises next year. All first-class vessels 
will alternate on 42-day sailings leaving San Fran- 
cisco March 22, April 12, May 6, May 27. Cruises en- 
compass Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa, 
Hawaii. Both ships are fin-stabilized, air condi- 
tioned, will stop at Los Angeles one day after San 


Francisco émbarkation. 


Special fare reductions will 


permit maximum Savings of up to $645.00 per passenger. 
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SUNKEN STROLL SLATED 
Buoy-marked underwater 
trails around reef-lined 
st. John, Virgin Islands, 
are planned as part of 
National Park Service 
Study of isle's potential 
attractions. Trails would 
average 3% ft. deep, per- 
mit wading tourists to 
view marine life through 
face masks, look boxes. 
Biologists ¢glatrm:fish, 
other marine*“animals wi¥t 
become quickly tame when 
protected. al 


rn 
- 


'AIR FARES SOAR 


Cea wenaSseOKd=o “arr 
lines to increase round- 
trip, family-plan fares. 
Rate increases will be in 
eiicoGtyuntil July S51, 1959, 
will trim family-plan dis- 
count from 50% off to one-= 
third off for each family 
member (with head of fam- 
ily paying full fare), 
will eliminate roundtrip 
discount. Lines involved 
are American, TWA, Na- 
tional, Northeast, United, 
Eastern, Continental, 
Delta. 


INTERIOR BONE PROBE BEGUN 
Dept. Of Interior has 
established new Branch of 
Archaeology to investigate, 

preserve artifacts of 
American history, prehis- 
Group will continue 


of ancient Indian remains 
disturbed by pipeline 
projects in U.S. south- 
west, seek out more his- 
torical sites such as re- 
cently-discovered Star 
Spangled Banner flagpole 
at Ft. McHenry, Md. 


FARRELL, FEDS PLAN FLEET 
Farrell Lines, federal 
government will cooperate 
on construction of 5 new 

passenger-cargo vessels 
for service between U.S. 
Atlantic ports, southern, 
eastern African ports. Ac= 
commodating 12 passengers 
each, ships will be 539% 
ft. long, weigh 12,670 
tons. 
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OCEAN LINER TAKES TO RIVER 
Grace Line's new Santa 
Paula bypassed NYC on her 
maiden voyage from build- 
ers at Newport News, Va., 
Sailed 120 miles up Hudson 
River to state capital of 
Albany for official recep- 
tion, became first ocean- 
going cruise liner to 
Vite t Dey taeda t yee BIL 
passenger, 15,366-ton 
liner will be used in 
southern cruise service. 


500- 


NYC-LONDON IN TWO HOURS? 

British aviation ex- 
perts, with years of Euro- 
pean jet-flight experi- 
ence behind them, are al- 
ready planning for next 
development, foresee ram- 
jet airliners for near 
future spanning Atlantic 
Gite OOOH mph era tas tain 
design stage, craft would 
carry 150 passengers at 
80,000 feet, require only 
2 hours for crossing, have 
closed-circuit TV instead 
of windows for outside 
viewing. 


ITALIA TO CRUISE CARIB 

Departing NYC Jan. 21, 
March 10, two special 
Bingler-Cassler tours of 
Nassau, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Cuba will sail aboard 
cruise liner Italia for 
14-day, 3,708-mile outings 
whose rates begin at 
$325.00. Completely air- 
conditioned 21,600-ton 
Italia will return, re- 
Spectively, on Feb. 4, 
March 24. 


ITALIAN ROADS READIED 

Italian government plans 
completion of super high- 
ways connecting Milan- 
Naples, Naples-Bari by 
1962 with large portions 
open to motorists by late 
1959. Existing highways 
linking Milan-Bergamo, 
Padova-Venice are to be 
doubled during same 
period.. Special gas cou- 
pons permitting foreign 
tourists to buy tax-free 
fuel will remain in ef- 
fect. 
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Scandinavian Airlines, 
Swissair have jointly or—- 
dered $18,000,000 worth of — 
Convair Intercontinental 
880 jetliners for 1960 
duty. Five craft are to 

be long-range version of 
standard 880, carry 85 
passengers in 1st, economy 
classes. 


ISLE EXTENDS TAX BENEFIT 


t. 


alr 


yest 
. ‘4. way + 
Te rs Dadi fe 


AS o es | 
may reside indefinitely on 
British Crown Colony of 
Barbados without paying 

taxes to local government 

on income earned abroad. 
Previous rule permitted ~ 
only 6 tax-free months. 


TWA LINKS FLA.-CALIF. DAILY 


4 


Beginning Dec. 16, 
will offer first direct 
daily passenger link from 
Los Angeles/San Francisco — 
to Miami plus Tampa/St. 
Petersburg/Clearwater 
area. Transcontinental 
routes will use Super-G 
Connies. 
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travel notes across America 


Denver: December is ice hockey 
month in this mile-high city and 
fans will get a chance to see the Den- 
ver University Pioneers, who won 
the NCAA hockey championship 
last year, open their 26-game season 
Dec. 5 at the D.U. arena against 
the U. of Toronto. Dec. 16, at City 
Auditorium, three Bach piano con- 
certi will be presented by Storm 
Bull, Paul Parmalee and Howard 
Waltz. The concerts are two of 
fifteen planned by the Symphony 
during the winter season . . . Sea- 
food, flown fresh from the east, is 
tops at Saltwater Dumas, and steak 
is the main dish at Mario’s of As- 
pen, accompanied by arias from fa- 
mous operas. 

New Orleans: Sports staged each year 
by the New Orleans Mid-Winter 
Sports Association get started Dec. 
27 with inter-city boxing events, in- 
vitational tennis matches, yacht re- 


atta, etc... . The Opera Guild will 


present pianist Claudio Arrau in a 


recital Dec. 15 at Municipal Audi- 


form. <<. Fhe Diary of Anne 
Frank, starring Francis Lederer, 
starts Dec. 11 for four performances 
. Comedian 
Joe E. Lewis goes into the Roosevelt 
Hotel’s Blue Room until the 11th, 


when Jan Garber and his orchestra 


arrive for a six-month visit... Swan 
Room in the Monteleone Hotel will 
offer Hoosier wit Herb Shriner be- 
ginning Dec. 9, and Olsen and John- 
son take over with their current ver- 
sion of Hellzapoppin on Christmas 
night. 

Las Vegas: Winter sports are topped 
by ice skating and skiing atop near- 
by Mt. Charleston . . . Fishing and 
water skiing, 30 miles away at Lake 
Mead, continue to be good, with 


anglers treated to their best year for 


game bass in more than a decade... 
With official opening of $5,500,000 
modernistic convention hall, locals 
are betting on area becoming major 
convention center ... Being readied 
for a spectacular new opening this 
month is the New Frontier, now 
being operated by the Hacienda 
Hotel syndicate ... And another re- 
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modelled hostelry, the Thunder- 
bird, plans to open its new million- 
dollar showroom next month. 
Atlanta: December's frosty nights 
chase Atlanta visitors into some of 
the South’s hottest night spots. 
Heading up the list is the Biltmore’s 
Empire Room, which will present 
“Tcerama”’ with Freddie Martel and 
his boys playing old favorite tunes 
and pop melodies . . . Less sophisti- 
cated entertainment is found down- 
town at Five Points, including The 
Harem Club, where every customer 
is a Sheik, and the Clovis Club, 
where top musicians and efferves- 
cent chorines vie for attention... 
For the kiddies, a roller rink is in op- 
eration and Belvedere Ice Skating 
Rink will be open for children of all, 
ages in December . .. Georgia Tech’s 
home basketball schedule includes 
Georgia Dec. 11; South Carolina 
Dec. 20, Wyoming Dec. 22. 

San Francisco: ‘The Shrine All-Star 
East-West football game is sched- 
uled at Kezar Stadium Dec. 27... 
Horse racing at Tanforan in San 
Bruno continues until Dec. 13... 
City symphony under the direction 
of Enrique Jorda performs Dec. 3, 
4,5, 10, 11, 12, 17; 18 and 19 at War 
Memorial Opera House... San 
Francisco Ballet Company will per- 
form Beauty and the Beast Dec. 19 
and 20 and Nutcracker Suite Dec. 
al, 22,.23 atthe Opera. House. : « 
Beryozka Russian Folk Ballet will 
appear there Dec. 30-Jan. 1... Ko- 
rean National Treasures will now 
be featured at the Palace of the Le- 
gion of Honor through Dec. 31... 
Auntie Mame with Eve Arden is ex- 
pected to run into December at the 
Curran. 

Seattle: U. of Washington Huskies, 
who do their sharpshooting at the 
Hec Edmundson Pavilion, open the 
1958-1959 home hoop schedule Dec. 
8 against U. of Hawaii. Houston 
moves in for a two-game set Dec. 12- 
13 and the Minnesota Gophers tan- 
gle with the Huskies Dec. 27 and 
29th ... Hockey fans can sit in on 
five home games of the Seattle To- 
tems of the Western Hockey League. 


Spokane is the opponent Dec. 14, 


the Vancouver Canucks visit Dec. 


21, New Westminster on Dec. 28 and — 


the Victoria Cougars Dec. 30... 


Friends of Music have scheduled — 


five ensembles at Meany Hall on the 
U. of Washington campus. First of- 
fering is the Janacek Quartet Dec. 5. 
The university's opera season Opens 
Dec. 9-10 at Meany with perform- 
ances of Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel. . 

Chicago: New productions at thea- 
ters include Enrico IV with Burgess 
Meredith and Valli opening Dec. 16 
at the Blackstone... The Harris has 
a new name, the Michael Todd 
Theater, and debuts with Two For 
the Seesaw, starring Ruth Roman 
and Jeffrey Lynn... Empire Room 
has a touch of sunny Spain with Los 
Chevales de Espana and flamenco 
dancer Trini Reyes. Harpo and 
Chico Marx follow Dec. 
Johnny Mathis appears at the Black 
Orchid until Dec. 


on the card. 

Phoenix: Greyhounds race nightly at 
Phoenix Greyhound Park with Pari- 
mutuel and Quinela betting... The 


fifth annual Candelight Capers Ball | 
will be given Dec. 6 by the Good — 
Samaritan Hospital Auxiliary at the — 
Hotel Westward Ho Thunderbird | 


Room... Scottsdale Players will 
present Long Christmas 
Dec. 20, 21 at Sagebrush Theater in 
nearby Scottsdale... Thoroughbred 
horse racing is on at the Fairground 
in Phoenix and at Rillito Park in 
Tucson, 125 miles to the south .. . 
Basketball games fill many dates at 
Arizona State Colleges in Tempe 
and Flagstaff, at U. of Arizona 


in Tucson, at Phoenix College — 


and Grand Canyon College in 
Phoenix and at Eastern Arizona 
Junior College at Thatcher, in the 
cool White Mountains to the east of 
Phoenix. 
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19... Ballets) 
Russe de Monte Carlo opens at — 
Opera House Dec. 24... Fritz Rein- | 
er and the Chicago Symphony offer | 
Honegger’s giant Christmas Cantata | 
Dec. 26-27-at Orchestra Hall 4. Aue 
the Stadium, five hockey games are — 


Dinner | 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


A DOUBLED PRINT ORDER, widest acclaim by 
the photographic critics, superior articles 
and pictures by, experts spells phenomenal suc- 
cess for the bold néw photographic magazine— 
CAMERA 35. Inqust over a year and a half it has 
established itself as the definitive leader in the 
largest single picture-taking approach in pho- 
tography today. It is the most strikingly beauti- 
ful magazine in all photography, with matchless 
text and pictures produced on the finest paper. 


| ei Is YOUR opportunity to subscribe to the only 
authoritative magazine dealing exclusively with 
this largest of all segments of photography. No more 
must you hunt through the various general photo- 
graphic publications trying to pick up hard-to-find 
information. CAMERA 35 gives you all the latest news 
in 35mm, in every issue. 


35MM IS GROWING STEADILY 

35mm photography is growing, product-wise and 
technique-wise, and photographers in ever-increasing 
numbers are discovering the advantages of this medi- 
um. What better way to keep abreast of the latest 
developments than regular issues of CAMERA 35? What 
better accessory to your 35mm camera than a copy of 
CaMERA 35 to guide you in taking better pictures than 
you ever have before? This is the ‘how-it-can-be-done’, 
‘how-it-has-been-done’ magazine that has no equal in 
supplying you with easy-to-use information and tech- 
nical data. Experts show you how a problem is solved 
and use graphic illustrations to prove their points. 


GET ON THE 35MM BANDWAGON 


New products are tested and reviewed by the editorial 
staff offering you a basis on which to compare and 
evaluate the merits of these products when you are in 
the market for a new camera and accessories. This is 
an ideal time for you to hop on the 35mm “Band- 
wagon of Information” by subscribing to the maga- 
zine catering to the needs of the miniature photogra- 
pher—Came_ra 35. 


DO IT NOW! 


YO THE AMAZINGLY SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE TAKING THE 35MM FIELD BY STORM 


The unequaled layouts and excellent printing 
put CAMERA 35 in the highest class of creative 
publishing. The superb caliber of editorial in 
the first issues has drawn outstanding articles 
from the greatest talents in the field of mini- 
ature photography. ‘These features are the best 
in hard-to-come-by information from photo- 
journalists whose photographic outlook is all 
35mm _ photography. 


CAMERA 345; IN JUST EIGHT EXCITING ISSUES HAS BECOME 


THE UNQUESTIONED PHOTOGRAPHIC LEADER IN THE MINIATURE FIELD 


Future Issues of Camera 35 Will 
Present These Exciting Features: 


A complete history of 35mm photography—the 
first ever attempted. This thorough report will cover 
several issues . . . new techniques in color photog- 
raphy in both negative and positive processes ... 
35mm _ photography around the world—an Inter- 
national report by the editors . . . Resolution—its 
theory and practice with full explanation of films, 
lenses and developers . .. portfolios of outstanding ; 
35mm pictures by new discoveries and old pros... 
shooting techniques—how best to use your range- 
finder or reflex housing for fast action .. . enlarg- 

ing techniques in 35 .. . humorous articles on the 
foibles of the amateur photographer . . . and many, 
many more exciting, information-crammed features. 


CAMERA 35 Tr 
9 East 40th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


Please start my subscription with the next exciting iss 
of CAMERA 35. I understand I will receive 4 big issi 
starting with #1 1959. 


O $2.00 enclosed C1 Bill me 
INAULGS reccates et part rectus Pep rhasscaée anni cis boklso Ue 
A.GLCUTESS, eerie cecaclctescask.cctsess svete seo 
Cy cre meee Nr neUaeh oe esiSe stoves evs WOnerer Stateeeaee ) 


F 
OR EVERY LITTLE GIRL 


Piano—8 Key—7677, Set of Dishes—15 
1 Fan, | Umbrella, 12 Copper 
Miniatures, 2 Pin Cushion Doll Chairs. 


8 WANTED GIFTS 


ted 
i ndsome Woven Basket Illustra 
a all for only $5.98. 


FIELD GLASSES — GLOBE 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
TRI-COLOR FLASHLIGHT 
SATELLITE LAUNCHER 
HARMONICA — RACE CAR 
BLUE BIRD BOAT. 


ALL FOR & 598 


ONLY 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T12 
43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $_________. Please ship 

OO Girl’s Baskets @ $5.98 { 


i plus 
L] Girl’s Deluxe Baskets @ $10.98 )'50¢ per 


oe / L] Boy‘s Baskets @ $5.98 asket for 
DELUXE BOYS GIFT —uw ‘TOYS OF THE $5.98 BASKET PL pamiee “i did toe Gedy nee 
Pirate. bree ‘hip, Jamie. Ques Stomehonl. Hore Shoe 7 autitul card with your name as donor will be enclosed upon request. 
Set, Xylophone, 4 in Trailer, Douglas Aircraft. $j 9S 


Name 
Address 


SIMPLIFY YOUR GIFT PROBLEM— 
___ Sent direct with gift card with name of donor. f ; 
order early to be sure of Christmas delivery. CS City - Zone 


-State ee 


